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iU^rrORLlL PRFKACE 


7 nr uf thi'^ ^ nf v jUtmt un the 

fonj ? ^^h7h reh^io;i- hfe hns tak^n in Inil:n n 
nifi'incc rtiiaMi nih^rmat.rin f*»j thr ti^e aU 

wun i:be H^rha'J >«? Imba K<’rtur-^ £3iid 

WiUer? ahke to \\oik in toe sjn:iL ol the l^ist 

n;u<lcnn iciesu^n rnly hn thv. tieth IJut \^^hi]c 

don^^ ho rind hj io thf jirrerprct^tjon of 

the inuh^r review Mich nyxn- 

paihy fis chaiactcTJvr the ^)u^t study nn the domain of 
rcHri\^n to-diy, they btdlew Jhnv tnc able to shed on 
them vvmk fresh hydu drawn from the chese 
irneroam‘*,e which they have each had with the people 
who lire hy the faith herein desctibed: and Ihei^ stacly 
vS th<^ reJeeant lucraUne has in uiscniwe beca 

ly jiupphnnunted by pert-nstent qu‘*Btiomni^ of those 
likidy U* >f0 able in e:ivc infar?natK>n. in each case the 
r<h'::'0\ <!csc^'d/ed is hrun^ht into relatiun with (diris- 
tinoip* , It is kheved that aU readers m India at least 
wHl teeoyni-^e the value <;f thi- practical ricthod of 
urnjonnj viit die salient fcatnrc?> ol Indian rchnionh life. 
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PREFACE 

This book is an attempt to accomplish an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. It requires considerable temerity at 
3.D.y time for one to wi ite of another’s religion, an endea- 
\our calling for so generous a measuie of insight, 
undei standing and sympathy. In taesc days, when race 
consciousness has become so keen, and naticmol feeling 
so senbitivc to any hint of cr itidsm between East and 
West, an undertaking such as this booh becomes doiibly 
difficult; fur it deals with personalities, customs, and 
ideas, of living rather than academic inteiest, warm 
and palpititing, hecaiibo instinct with the passionate 
devotion cif many hoaits vSuch a work am hoj>c ta 
vMKCCed only as it is done in absolute sincerity, with 
scrupnlf)us fan ness, and with a constant sense of one’s 
limitation in km avledge. I have tried to vvute in this 
sjjiTit. lUavever short uf this high standard the book 
may fall, and ni spite of its shortcomings, I trust it 
will pjove useful to all who wish to know more of the 
religious thought and life of Hcngab To the devout 
Vaishnava hinusclf it may be of service as a scimulus to 
fresh valuation of fannUar religious UHage, 

I am incit;bted to many friends for help in various 
w ays w hich can haidly be acknowledged here. Ot Ihesc^ 
I run under special obligation to Dr. Bhbgavata Kumara 
(yosvumi, Sastn, of Hugh College, fui the unfailing 
geneiosity with svhich he has let me avail myself of his 
umneuse knowledge of Vaushh^’^ beciui) haidly 
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j.cccbsary to ackl that, altboiijjli he hns siv&ti freelo of 
information, 1 ajn whoily rci>ponsible for the use made 
of the facts, anti tor the interpretation givea of the 
movement. It is a pleasuie, also, to acknowledge, 
v'iih ciffectionate giatjtude, the im'oima’iun .utd the 
help given bi many of iny smtonta dining; the past ten 
yea' s, 

Jji Diftnibtt'-, 


M. T, &N'.%FOV. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BACKGROUND OP THE MOVEMENT 

Social Rhligious Coj^dittons 

Tkh Bengal into which Chaitanya wa& born, more 
than 400 years ago, was no Utopia, social oi religious. 
Various factors united to produce a state of society 
commonly looked back upon as the dark period of 
Bengal history. Chief among these was alien rule. 
The Moslem con^uerois of India had extended their 
sway eastward until piactieaily all of Bengal lay m 
their power Thus the country was dominated by a 
force alien both in race and religion. Fi iction was the 
natural result. Reprc.ssion and religious persecution 
becuime features of Hindu life. Although the oixiinary 
life ot the people went on m accustomed ways without 
much open molestation, yet there was ever present 
the sense of an alien power above and about them, at 
ennuty with all things Idmdu, and ready to make that 
enmity felt in forceful ways as occasion otfered. Hindu 
temples had been transformed into mosques in large 
numbers in the early days of Moslem rule, and instances 
were not lacking of the continuing “ will to power” of 
the Islamic rulers, expressed in rigorous suppression or 
aggression, forced conversions, and the like. Hniduism 
was hated by them and heartily despised; its festivals, 
images and worship tolerated with difficulty ; its oblitera- 
tion desired. Naturally the religious life of the people 
was not wholly at ease. 

Within Hinduism itself the oppressive aspects of 
the caste system were not lacking. To the tyranny 
without was added a social tyranny within. Out of the 
more or less chaotic conditions left by a disintegrating 
Buddhism, the Brahman architects of Hinduism had 
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SO gl 1 1 ers r sttb 1 ty by In ig the caste io\’ndationy 
s lid anl troug. The clmiax of this effoit is seer 
iji the great work of Raghrinanckn Bhattacharj a, who 
was a famous scholar in Chaifanya’s boyhood. His 
laliorioiis compilatton from the law hooks, codifying the 
huge mass of rules governing social usage within caste, 
IS still tnc absolute authority in Bengal Hindu life to-day. 
This famous work was donblkss the croivniag expres- 
Siion oj A process long going on, by winch the social 
stnKtnre was being fixed in iinchanging foiins. Within 
the Iine.s thus' laid uowm Oic- life of the pe('<ple pioccedcd 
with no J<lea ur opportunity of change, no escape horn 
the biiuleds luvolved, no incentive to ativancement. 

The domination of the Brahman over much of 
society was the crowning {eature of this social order* 
Tlieic was n,* escaping the rule of the Brahmamca! 
hierarchy m nil matteis of worship. Excepting among 
nhorigiimi cults and the remnants of Buddhism, their 
sex vice as priests was absolutely n.ssential. Their 
spiutuai superiority to all men was firmly established 
and recognioet’ everywhere, almost divine honour being 
paitl them by itiatiy "I hey alone coobl teach the sacrc'l 
law, perfurni the ancient sacrifices, or conduct the aiaiii- 
fokl rites and ceremonies essontial to Hniuu life. The 
imianu-rabic torais enjoined by the law books to he 
observed by all gootl Hindus were absulutely dependent 
for their efficacy ujion tiicii lieing performed by the 
Brahmtm. This amaamg control over the leligioiis 
life of the people mnde the IlrShman master, practi* 
vaUy, over the whole of life, .suicc in Iiuha no stwial 
fact hills outside the purview of religion. Every 
important event ui ilic imlividnal and faimly life irom 
birth to death has ns .ntipropriate oUservanec. the 
rttual Cff winch is pu-.scribed in the law Looks, to 
he interpreted ftnd adnjiiii.stcrod only by the Brahman, 
and to be neglected or defied at the risk of complete 
social (j.strftcism in tills life and si ties misery in the 
herealter. Rarely, if ever, has any social otder con- 
ferred on one group of men power over their fellows so 
far-reaching and so unlimited. 
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Irrespect.ve of this Brahmanjc control, the religions 
life itself was at a low ebb in Bengal at tbe time of 
Cbaitanj'a’s birth. Ine worship of deities hardly above 
the animistic stage was strongly entrenched in. every 
village. Over these, following the pneslly policy, had 
been loosely thrown the mantle of Hinduism. Cults 
of aboriginal origin, such as that of Manasa Devi {the 
serpent goddess), Dharma Thakknr. Dakshin Rai (the 
tiger god), Chandb and many otheis attached to the 
Sakta^ sect, wore w'idcly prevalent. The poison ot the 
iS.ntnt^ practices left behind by Buddhism and also 
deep sat in current Hinduism had gone far in the social 
order, and exercised a peculiarly clebasing influence on 
religious tlionght. I'he Sakta sect, which was probably 
the principal e’ement in the Hinduism of that day, was 
peithei a spiritual nor an m^thctic influence in leJigion. 
Its animal saeiiflee wa.s a coaiscning feaUire, while the 
tiutric strain of licentiousnc.ss in the theory .and 
practice ot its VamUchurV school gave it tremendous 
power for evil. If w'c may judge from contemporary 
work.'-, tbe conditions of religious lile wmre in .sort* need 
of reiorination. To be sure, most of tiicse contemporary 
writers were Vaishnavn, and therefore liable to achaigo 
of sectanan bias in their .miinadverriions. But some- 
thing more than tbe charge of baanshtp is needed 
to e-vi'lnui ftway the volume an<I unanimity of reference 
in tbe snuncrons Vaishpava works of the .sixteenth 
century to the wiilcsprcad evil aspects of religious wor- 
.ship and practice in their day 

It wes amidst such conditions that C'liaitaaya was 
born; m a society often semoly pressed ujion fiom 
without, and at a low ebb, both moially and spiritually, 

’ From the wokI energy They worsltippets ik ^fvaN 
encanrt (Kftll.DargS, etc.) as bis dlvme eatsVgy, the athve pnaviple of 
ih« universe. 

* The tanirns are ttie hteraturci of tlie KAkta sect. The practices 
referred to have to do wth the erotic dcvcdopmcnt whidi cJianwteriffccl 
the worship of one gmiip in thv- sect 

* The Ijcff-liand scbvil, given to tfegradet! .and itl^cae nt«t, in 
yjctrartiwtiactivn to the D<xk%fanRckhrt , the Ksgiit-luiail Sciiotd ol the 
SuktaH, whtt tire refepcctaWti in their worship. 
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wthm The ctj of \ivad.jp, birthplace and the 
bOine of his youth and eaiiy manhood, added to the 
conditions, enuinyieted a somewhat mataruiHstic btu 
bifihly intellectual auno^iphere, characteristic of the 
Sanskiit learning which gave it hime. It was no mean 
city for a reformer’s birthplace. The reputation oi its 
drew scholars from all parts of India, for in the 
Navya Nyaya, the now system o! Insic, they were 
second to none. The names of many of the Nr'radvip 
paudils arc still lockoncd atn<_my the ^leat names ot 
Sanskrit scholar.ship. One author sintcs that at tnis 
peri >d the city covcied an area of K’. square mile.s 
The spii it of its Icatnin,^ vias laiyely .sccularistic, its 
chief interest Ixiing academic rather than r!tcp concern 
with the problems of the smii and the Inlinite. 1 he 
result was an atmo-Sphere accstticali lathcr than nympa- 
thfclic, and anything hut wavinly receptive to the type 
of religious rewiyal soon to spring np in tes midst, 

TkJ'' V-SJSlttf ava HivKIT Wit 

It k n roiitake to tJiki'-: of Chrutanya as jn any sense 
the ouymutor of Vaishpavism in Henpah Tliis fnuh had 
had its adherents here for ccuUnies, ajk! lilihotiyh m^ver 
very numerous they were not au nuimponant gontp. 
Some of the chief ligums among itergisi's poets drew 
their mspii'atioK fiosn the V'ajshririva scniit.ares. Jaya- 
deva with his Giia^avinda^ in meIo<Sion,s Sanskrit; 
Vidyapati, the scnatioa^ singer of Mithila fiiKKiern 
Bihar), whose songs in Bengali drtess have l>t‘en npire 
popular than m their ongmal tongne ; Uinapati and 
Chaudi Das—these great names m Bengali^ literary 
history all owe much to V'aishhavis.in, aatl witness to 
its influence long before ChaiUuya’s day. 

It is necessary at this point to attempt a vesy brkf 
sketch of the development of Vsishi^iavism, ui order 

* nw coBegcb ol thf ancient ^Rskrit kareing. ivtudeaSs hv^ 
with a tcfsciser. aatJ wvns tept by him iiati! hH; couipfetit® tif thf4r 
stody. Sevvrai of thtjac Sacshril acbool': arv stiil to te foiuid in 
Kavadvip, 

^ Kylsijga-aoag, Govisda is oos of the OMmCS of Bflshaa. 
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that the Cimtanya movement may be tmderfetood sa its 
proper settingr. Since it shares che Krishpa cult and 
the fundamenta! theology of that cult 'vith other sects 
of ViXisIipavibin, it is well to trace the i ise of these ideas 
as a whole. 

The woushippei of Vishpu eati claim a long tradition, 
for thl>. god IS round in the Vedas. He cmly became a 
popular figiH'O, around whom grew up a sectarian cult 
in winch the incarnation »dea played a prominent part. 
Very esrJy in this Vishnu cult, pitu’iably, appealed the 
image wors'np of the temples, as opposed to the worship 
uf sticnfict- of the Vedic tiadilson. A diatinctive 
resture, alv>, oi this widespread cult was the rise of 
(>haktf‘ as the heart or worship, an euiotional service 
ot love m>d dtw'jtkm to the god. The hgme.s of Rama 
.and Krisliya early arise a?, incni nationis of Vishijn, and 
}>et'o!Jp .supreme oigccts ot devotion leading to tbe 
varied dcvvhjpnunst of the sects The great epics, the 
and the Mah-A-bhih aUt^ enshrine the stmies of 
R tms and Krishna and die theology tbai arises out of 
them. Krisiian was at lirst the god of a petty black 
dan, it cecnw, then ennie under the wmg uf VTsh^u, 
and was cailod the son of ViL^iKleva, Later he bevoipcsS 
an inwarniuiott vi Vishnu. 

Parailci with this df vadopment thcie aowe the great 
Hindu pliilnsriphses—thG VciLiute, the Haibkliya and the 
Voga— -sU fmvnig sjroat iriducnce. About the beginning 
of rh« Chtistifin era a uotaWe point m the history is 
I cached, wh!) ihu attempt ‘'>n dus part of some keen 
mind fouombme these philosophies m}d3rpf^>priate them 
fur the ’sxnitmifjti of Kptshna worsliip. This efiort is 
made in the Bksi^etmii-gUS. a remarkable work which 
identihos Knshas with the eternal Biahmati, but 
letaijis hk personal nahu'e and thus forms a truly 
wonf/thcKtk’ failh, After the philosophies and epics, 
there srosa the PufAn^i^, which aio unportant in 
Vaishnavs literature. They are full «f mythology, but 
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mistress of Krishna. Prom this time on the cult of 
Radha-Kfishna developed, Rad ha occupying a position 
of very great importance. This cult spread eventually 
throughout the north and into the .south, only the ^ri- 
Vaishpavas. the Madhvas and the Vaishgavas of the 
Maratha country refusing to be drawn to the worship 
of Radha. 

The Madhvas, founded by Madhvacharya eaily in 
the thirteenth century, was piobably the first sect ba.sed 
on the Brindaban lila. His work i.s dependent on the 
Bhagauata Parana, but he does not go beyond it and 
therefoie Radha has no place in the sect’s devotions. 
Madhva was duahstic in his philosophy Although he 
exalts bhakti to Krishna this is not made the excHsive 
worship. The sect is particulaily btrong in the south. 

The Vtshnubvamis, who developed next, had little to 
di-stiaguisb. them fr<nn the Mkllu as, except their worship 
of Radha in conjunction with Krsshga. Otherwise their 
bystem is much the wince as that of tne Madhvas. This 
group have largely disappeared as a sect. 

A third group SI obc in (.he thirteenth century led 
by Nimb§.rk.a He developed a lUKldle po.siticn lu hw 
philosophical .system, called bhcMf^hcda or dtatladvaiia, 
a duali'^tic monism, by which Gol and the soul are 
conceived of as at the same time one and yet distinct. 
Hh sect is important for it.s exaltation of Radha not 
simply the chief of the gupis, a.s in the Viahnnsvamj 
sect, but as the eternal consort of Kyishga become 
incainate with him in. the Brindaban scenes. Nirouarka 
made the worship of Radha-Kti.shna exclusive in his 
sect, thus departing from the orthodox 6>«anfa^ posilion. 
It will be noted that Nimbarka rescues Rfidha from the 
immoral implication of much of the lUerature, and gives 
U> her a dignity unattamed olsewheie 

No other RSdha-Kribhna sects seem to have ai isen 
for a period of two centures’. But earlj, in the .sixteenth 
century the Vallabhacharyas and the Cbaitnnyas .sprang 

’ ihrsed on tht law PartieuLirly it 'cvoKvh V«!ic 

obtertasM, worship of five gods {Vishuw, Siva, Nurga, iJiirya acd 
Gagefei) and mtially aUogiance to Sankara. 
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Up at about the same time, VallabhachSrya was much 
nearer Sankara's iiionism lu his philosophical position 
than is true of these other sects, but m his theolo^yy he 
seems to have lollovcd Nimharka's theory of Ractha 
and Krishtia. Thme has always been a dose connection 
assumed between the V'a11abhachar3’as and the Vishnu- 
svamis,, but the RMha-Knshria ideas, as well as the 
philosophical positions, arc quite cliffcient. It is a fact, 
however, that the Vishnusvanii sect was largely 
absorbed by the younger and more vigorous bou^o 

The time and manner of the spread of the Radha- 
Kiishna colt into Bengalis veiy difficult to determine. 
There is no history of the process, and the Iitermy 
records are far from complete. Indeed^ vve are in the 
dark about the whole early history of the Radha story> 
and how it spread across north India, It socnis a 
reasonable supposition, as we have said, that the name 
appears and het cult begins at Brmdabaii some time 
in the eleventh centniy, but what happened then is not 
cicim Enthusiastic popular songs la the vernaculm 
probably sprang up, and in thi^ w^ay it is hkoly that the 
flame <>t this ardent worship spread a<TOSs the countiy. 
That jt did spread is clearly shown by the fact ot Jaya- 
(leva glowing versesmSanski it on Radhd 

and Krishna written in Bengal alxjjut the end Of the twelfth 
century. This fact constitutes one of the difficulties t>t 
our theory ; how is it that the lirst-known lyrics about 
Rklhh are found in fm-away Bengal Another ciiffi- 

* A brief de^ription of this fanions work \v2ll he found m Frozci S 
A Ltierary of India ^ pp, 33ib44, 

theory cnnctrrQing the ongin of th^ R.tdhI <uit, wEoh 
foUmvs very ck^f^lv the tr>rth m I>r FarquhaFn Outline of 

RAtgtms LiUraiure, although sutung the date somewhat twrlkr, 
depeods the supi?ositii>n that thoro was much cummoaphcc 

mxi^ In vanaus dialectss in the centurios preceding Javadi-va- Tbi?5 
wouM u(Xf>unt for th<z ch<iructcr of Ja>ad< woik acd alm> 

for the gi^t lyrics of Uie fiisteenth c'^sutury, while the excellence 
of this Later poetry would teod to ^plajn the total di^i^ippea^i^ce 
of the earlier 

It should ht noted that some Valshpava sclKjlaris contend for a 
much earher of the Rudha-Klrjshna cult. One theory, lor mstimee, 

it3Jongin in the astrological loi e wJuch is m e\ idence m the i^umnk 
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culty IS the lack of any matenai evidence of the cnit in 
the Braj country. No great temples were dedicated to 
Radha before the sixteenth cersturj*, even the Vishnu- 
svami and Nimbaraa sects having only amall shrines. 

The development of this cult m Bengal was coloured 
by conditions more or less peculiar to this province 
The particular relation of the Chaitanya movement to 
the preceding sects, and its indebtedness to them, wili be 
dealt with in succeeding chapters It is our concern here 
to indicate the induence upon this Vaishnava tradition 
of the environment into which it came. In Bengal, 
Radhakris.nnaism came into contact with tantriri.sm in 
both Hindu and Buddhist guise. This growth had liada 
long history in Bengal, the earliest tantrns, both 
Buddhist and Hindu, appearing about the seventh century 
A D. These strange scriptures had a maiked develop- 
ment on the orotic sjde, and produced a gios.s and debas- 
ing ss'sti-m both in idea an I practice The Vsmachari 
school of the Sakta sect is the Hindu pi odi.ct, and 
the SaMjiya cult (the way of nature) seams to have 
been its counterpart in the decaying Buddhism of 
the cenUin'es previous to Chaitanyn’s day. Emphasis 
upon sexual passion and the leiigioii.s value of sexual 
intercom se is tnc characteristic <-'i this tantricisru, 
based upon tho exaltation of tiie female principle in 
the Universe. The tile cha-ki apBja {circle worship), 
resuliing in promiscuoU', intcrconrse, as Its full flower 
in Bakti-sm, while in the Babnjiyh cult it teaches the 

hteratsu'e hoitj an «irly time. It is pisatw, out tlvit the muiie of 
Rahh'i appears in tb* work of the lihh mituiy lexxographcr, Aniara 
Ssimha, and also much feirhcr in a collettioa of songs Uiitiay:, pethaps, 
from the first <«ittiry The work leferred to is tiie Cbtiha Snpttmti, 
complied by Hala Satavabnaa, and is aeolkvtios of erotic .<(i'ngs la 
prakpt, TiKiry of which are iijidoubtciilv veryDiId Mu'.! Western 
sclviinjs woi’Id tmhc'iit.itsngiy tittribuie the single wcuncaee of 
the naroe RddhS is this, cofivctioti to intcrpolrition hut, grtintcd 
th.it the name may be found tarty, tins fact proves only tJiat s'loh 
a aarae wav m use it does not cstabU'-li tho fact of tiic cult. 1 he 
fdtta of Vaeshuavn lii.,tory are tiverwhelnimgSy against an early dale 
for tins ewit, suK’e the n.inu ancl pejsop of KadhS. tis tha favourite of 
Kpshi'a are ubfoUitvly unknown in nil the nectaiisn litercitaix, fxjfopi 
the OliapM'ind m tliv twelfth ceaturj-. 
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attainment of salvation throngh the worship and sexual 
use of a beautiful maiden. 

This IS the sort of thing with which Vaishgavistn 
cfime into contact in Bengal. There can be no doubt 
of the widespread natuie ox the tlntric teaching. 
With the passing of Buddhism this tantuc element 
still remained, a legacy of the very worst elements of 
what had been a great system. The Sakta cult ot 
Hinduism was powerful and active. It will te evident, 
at once, liow exposed to temptation Krishna- Vaishna- 
vism must have been in this atmosphere, considering 
the highly erotic possibilities of its own cult. Clear 
evidence of tanen'e mBucnce upon Vaishriavism is found 
in the life of the important Bengali poet, named Chandi 
Das, who was boi ii aliout A D, 1380 , a ftdl century before 
Chaitanya, He was a Sakta, and had inherited from his 
talher the position of piiest of the goddess Biuitll in 
his native village in the fhrbhiim distiict. He lost his 
priestly servii'c and was outcasted from society, Tx’causo 
of his hne foi a washerwoman’s danghtci, named Rami, 
for whom he gave up eveiy thing ife celebrated the 
young Wf'mnii’s graces in glowing verse and m ardent 
exposition of the Sabajiya. creed. As hia best-known 
songs are in praise of Rildha and Krishna, it is evident 
that he became a devotee of the Radba-Knshna cult and 
bi ought into it the Sahajiya mtlucnce. Chapdi Das has 
always teen treasured by Vaishuavas as one of their 
greatest singeis, in spite of Iiis being the chief exponent 
of the Sahajiya teaching Although Chaitany.a used 
Chandi Das's songs with greatest delight, also the 
lyrics of Jayadeva and Vidydpati, which are highly 
erotic, we do not find him lending any countenance to 
the Sahtijiya practice. During his lift lime and imniodi- 
ately after, this teaching, although undoubtedly wide- 
spread, does not .seem iohnve gained much foothold in 
the movement. Sixm after, however, it eame in m full 
force, with a considerable literature to testify to its 
influence. 

The sect most influential in Bengal before Chaitanya, 
and with which he seems to havo had most connection, 
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was the Madhvas His personal lelationships, with 
friends and teachers, were all within this sect The 
actual Vaislinava community does not seem to have 
been numerous, at least in or about Navadvip. The 
leading figure in this group at the time of Chaitanya*s 
birth was Advairaeharya, a Biahman of considerable 
leal rung, ivho afteivvard became one of the two leaders 
associated with Chaitanya in the new movement 
About him were gathered a number of devout men, 
unsatisfied in the midst of a materialisl-ic worship, and 
finding an outlet for their spiritual longing in the 
emotional abandon of the Krishna bhakti. These men 
gathered daily in certain homes to listen to the reading 
of the Bha^avata Puraita^ and to sing aident hymns 
to Krishna and Radhd, As a religious group they do 
not seem to had much standing in the community. 
They weic legarded with mdiffeient scorn by the 
Brahmans and the proud scliolms of the tols In this 
small gioup, howevot, weie present tn latent foim most 
or the characteristic featuios which were to mark the 
spread of the vigoious nunieinent ever since associated 
with the name of Chaitanya, 

Thk In>luknck or BunmiiSM 

Beyond the tan trie contribution of Buddhism already 
treated, there should noted the more general absoip- 
tion of Buddbis>t adherents and ideas mto the new sect 
This was moie maikcd in Onssa, where Buddhism 
contmued lunger than in Bengal* It had possessed a 
great centre at Puri iong before the Hindu shrine arose 
there, and the whole countryside was full of Buddhism, 
It was probably the prevailing religious influence 
among the common people until Chaitanya^s time. At 
my rate, it seems clear that when the Vaishnava 
preachers, a generation after Chaitnnya, swept the 
countryside with then proselytizing, many of their 
ailherents came out of Buddhism, n'hese people 
evidently brought much of their old thought wiUi thorn 
into the new- fold. The principal Vaislmava poets of 
Otissa, foj inslancojwho aic known as the six Dases, 
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and whose songs are hourfehold property, were still 
much tiader Buddhist infiaence. They became followers, 
of Chaitanyu when his movement swept that area, and 
created much of the Vaisimava literature of Orissa, but 
their thought, ^vhile cast tc Vaishnava forms, still 
retained much that was diaiiactuely Buddhist.^ 

Tooimidi has been made oi the debt of Vaishnavisin 
to Buddhism. Wlihe theie was an undoubted kini,hip of 
.spirit jii many ways between them, and thoiefore the 
pcssihility of nmro oi less Ixirrow ing, it is too uiuch to 
claim that most oi the chai nctenstic features of the 
Vaishnava sects were copied from Buddhism These 
hate Ibeti roots in p; o-Buddhist Hindu piactice, 
and den ye fr<.‘m thence whatever may have been the 
process Of development. 

In one paiticular, howei'si, the Chaitanya movement 
received ftom Builfniism a distinct legacy which it unild 
well have done wUhout. This consisted of the remnants 
of Its man«:bt3c oideis, 'iheie weie in Bengal at the 
time fl considerable nimdicr of these wumleriJig ascetics, 
of botii sesps, and a rine,stionabJe society of low order 
corapysed of theiroilspring'. Those degraded^AfTrA^waud 
bhtksfiiifus i>i decased Biwdhisra had nf> standing in the 
Hiiiflii eommunity, and then own inos''! conduiuii svns 
not such as to make them svcdcome in any orderly 
society. They tvere prfxhuLs of tantricism at ns 
worst. They lived in promiscuity, and wore locked 
upon as oatcastoK. Theii lehgioiis oiigin and their 
utter Ifiek oi rooted <ov'a] traditiDn made tnem petu- 
liarly susceptible to absorjition in a new religious move- 
meat ; white to a new sept, full of propagandist xeal, 
this onasEderabic body detached sail destitute reli- 
gioni.sts offered nt otn a s temptation and nn appeal. As 
w'O shall have occasion to see, the acceptance oi this last 
gift of Buddhism entailed degrading infUscnces that haste 
not been surmoimted to this day. 

> For ijist'm tine; tsvfdetici* cia this point iw JJ.N Vasn. 
l(*^icai Surety (if tifisvHrbhanf, Intro cKStXvi. 
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THE LIFE OF CHAITANYA 
FIRST PERIOD 

ViavAjTBHAK, tenth child q£ Jagann5.th Mi^ia and 
his wife, Sachi, Vaidjc Brilhmans of iMav''advio. in the 
Nadia district ot Lesigai, ivas born in February of the 
year 14Sd. Aeeoruing to populai account, his birth 
took place during nu eclipse of a ful! moon, a sure omen 
of future grentuesn ; as was a5so considered, the fact (li 
such it be) chat his birth was delayed cons idei ably 
beyond the normal time The father of the child was 
not a native of the famous city of Navadvj'p, but had 
coinc ftom Dhakkadnkshin, in Svlhet, in order to hve 
near the holy Uanges. The child’s grandfalhei had 
migrated from Onssa to Syliiet about 1453, tlius the 
devotion uhich Dnssn has always paid to Chaitanya 
Devn, ciainimg him as her own. has n warrant foi it. 

Tile jiar&nt.s of the child, Vh^vambhar, whom we 
shall call Chaifanya, although this name wa.s not g’ven 
him until he became a snnnj^asl,^ gave to the boy a 
devout Vaishijava upbringing and a wealth of affection. 
Born the la.st of eight ciiildren, all ot whom, save 
one, bad been lost in infancy, he natnrally became the 
idol of the home, The tatho was a Biahman of 
religious disposition who had .studied m a Navadvip tob 
He wa.s a Vaishnava of strict faith and pious lito. No 
meal entered the home; for vogctarlanisra is a matter 
of religion to the devout Vaiahnsva. All the footl 
eaten in the house wa.s first offered to Rpshna and then 


* As {<'j(,edc v.he has reu<n?nee<1 af cot!B&,tion with the world 
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taken ai? ^fasatfa^ The mother, Sachi Devi, 'vvaf^ the 
danffhtcr of a well-known scholai, Nilambar Chakra- 
varti, who had albO come from Sylhet to settle at 
Xavadvip. Thub the boy be^art life a privileged cjiild, 
iiiheiiung the peculiar social advantage's of B’abman' 
hutxh hm bJessod far more bv birth in a home whose 
standards were foiined b> tiaditions ol scliJaiship and 
religions piety- 


Doyhoop akp Yoc'tii 

The boyhood of Chaitanya was evidently that of a 
very real lioy From the first there was a charm about 
him which made him a maiked child in the neighbour- 
hootl. Theic js cvulcnoe of this in the names, (tdat 
and {tnu) oK^Yf—he of the fair body— epuhets of beauty 
which, given him in childhood, have coniiuned in use to 
this day. The neighbours rdso caliod him fsimin-short- 
Uved~in pitying anticiiiatioii, doubtless, of the fate which 
had overtaken las baby-iistors, About the thildhooci 
itf tb'S gifted Ixiy there has g'ltherc'rt a dniKl of 
superstitious and nn'i acnlous stones, too evidently 
rorxlclleti upon the Puripiiu storms iif ihc rfaki ICnshna. 
Amidst s«ch a colIectHm of puerile and ssupeinatutai 
exploits as make up the nccounrs of his early life in the 
atceplcJ bk)graphiC‘S, the real )K>y is wcll-nigh lost- 
We can only conjewture w'hat bariii of fact there may 
have lieen beneath the legendary. 

However, we cannot be far ivrong m stinnising that 
the storios of Krushija-likt; pianks w^eie not all witlusut 
fi'Utsdation. He evidently a light-hem ted ihild, 

fall of mischief and fun, and possmsseu of vigoiu and 
energy that kept his m<dhcr fjusy. 

His Rchooling was tnar of tiio w'ell-born Ixiy in such 
a Earoons centre of learning as Navadvip. Aftes a few 
years in the pStkiuid — the jinmary s^’hool— he entered, 
whan only eight pearsiof age, the Sanskrit tol conducted 
by one Gahgadas Paad'd^ it 'f* that by the time be 

* The few! oSettd to the ido! in a it-mpli' It ss' .sftcriAWxI distri- 
tjeted among and sageriy recejveii* by the worshippcTS. 
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was ten years of age lie had become proficient in 
Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric, and before he was 
fifteen was accounted one of the best scholars of 
Navadvip I Doubtless, considerable allowance must be 
made here for the enthusiasm of sectarian loyalty* But 
whiie discountsng much of the tradition that makes him 
out a yotiihfnl prodigy :u scholarship, we miist believe 
that he was a very intelligent boy and displayed 
imellectunl keenness beyond the average. He seems to 
have confined his study largely to grairtinnr, and the 
logic for which the Navadvip fols had become famous 

When ho was still of schoolboy age, his father died. 
Shortly befoic this the only othei child, an older 
biotber, named "Vi^vaifipa, had left the home at the age 
of sixteen and become n sannyasi. Ho tvas never 
hoaid from thereafter. Chaitanya was now the sole 
hope and ccunloit of his mothei. Soon after his 
father's rieatb, when the boy was only 14 or 15 years of 
age, he marc led and liueame a hmistholdcr.^ According 
to the record, he now set up a tol of his own, receiving 
pupils iu Eus own house* As thus was evidently a cumroon 
piactico among pandits, there is no icason to doubt the 
statement, aiiUuugh for a lad of his years the picture is 
rather an ineongnious one. The s coords arc also full 
of the diaiecisc exploits that now maiked bis life. If 
we are to place any reliance upon these stories, it would 
appeal tJiat tlhaifanya delighted in clisinitations and 
estahhahed a gjcat reputation as a formidalde antagon- 
ist, enteriug the diahs tic lists against aJi comers 

At this time, according to tiadition, he made a fairly 
extensive sjchclastlc tour in East Bengal, holding dispu- 
tations ant! teaching from town to town. Hu i.s believed 
to have gone as far as Dhakkadakship, in Sylhet, his 

’ Owing to thft fact of his fattTeMtt-3a«.'’5 name fstiag PPtoPhS- 
sh.lrva.it Iw* t)«n stntctl in varioiii* English wui'k,i that Ciiaitaava 
\\ >’><*i,n jn-'.'w, to thti f.nttjilur of the Vnihitihrithrsryas ; rnti, iAsottiw 
rtf ihi'. ticf, a rOiiti'on hip has been trac«i hutwetn thr two srciis 
T'fiv is pure fusion, iV’ CUaiumya's fatiier-ni-Iaw v.{!,s a Nadta hoirs*' 
htiidrr while tlw* foiuidtr of the Vallannachdryas was not only from 
ths iki'eau faU v..w a rentcrnpouiry of Chtutiuiv.v himwlf. 
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fsther s home. The fact cf his having a grandfather 
and wnyles iwing there ntakes such a visit entirely 
probable, but the records' of the tour me very scanty. 
Some dtnibt is thrown upon these recurcli by the fact 
that hO little evidence of the tour is fouitd in thehustary 
of thill section. None of the poioti said to have been 
vinited by Chaitauya have become famous or have been 
held in honour in the sect, as has licen tsae else- 
where. 

While he was absent on this tern his wife died. He 
was soon le-married, thuj tjiue to Vishpupiiya, the 
datighto: of a Navadvip papdib Sanataca MHra. This 
S'oung' giri, so soon to become to aU intents and %mr- 
ptriiGS a widow, was destined to JiokJ a place of 
cohskkrsblc honour in the ftUure sect. 

Tfto charactenstses of the young pandit at this time 
w'erc not such as would indicate the future that was in 
.store. The b'velsne&s of lX)yhoc>d had developed la the 
young man into a light-hearted, voialilc tenipeiament 
chiefiy concerned with tiie things of this vvoikl. The 
spirit of the schy]a.stiv ciroSes of Navadvip po.sscKscd 
hhfi, and pndc of leaining seemed his Uf'minaat trait. 
Such triumphs as Chauanym is repiuecl to have .scored 
over veterau schuiars svould not conduce to hunuhty ui 
one so yoi.ng, and wo infer that the gyality whLh I&tet 
so .Hignaily marked the great ascetic was not parti- 
cularly in evidence in Chaitanya the papdit. 

The charm of the boy, however, had iiot bee.n lost on 
reaching manhood, Chaitanya tvas a man sif fine 
presence, with nnusunlly fair skin, Ju.strous eyes and a 
mnss nt hair worn long over the .shouklei i,, according to 
the fa'Shion of the day. The sac’'ifteG of t]u$ adornment, 
consklcred so stt iking an item of inasciuiac beauty, wa,s 
one of the things that .struck the popular imagination 
with peculiot force at the time of his taking sinmyasa.^ 
His personal charm, his assured sacial standing as a 
BrShman, and his distinction as a most jsromising 

* Rs.'OuaeiatIuu of the wwrid to beconw a wandermit nKtidwant, 
t« last of the ftuir stagtjs at hfe prm'ribed lor the BrSJ’tnan. 
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young scholar in a University city famous for its scholars, 
made him a marked figure. No wonder the Vaishi?ava 
leaders grieved that so promising a son of a Vaishnava 
household should show so Uttle interest in his father’s 
faith. Indeed, there was little evidence, outwardly at 
least, to show that he had say concern for the things that 
had claimed his brother at so tender an age for the 
ascetic life 

This was not due to any lack of religious iafiuence. 
As the son of pious Vaislinava paients, he had known 
no other than a religious atmospbese. Diiect efforts 
to infiuence him, however, were met in a half jesting, 
half sceptical spirit, that betokened little vital interest. 
It IS recorded that once when a saintly Vaishnava 
ascetic, named Isvai Pmi, tned to win him to a devout 
life, Chaitanya’s only response was to pick flaws in the 
grammsi of the Sanskrit texts quoted by the sannyasL 
This attitude may, indeed, have been partly a ma'sk to 
hide an undercurrent of tetluiff suppresacd but stirring, 
Advaitadiarya, the leader of the Vaishpavas m Bengal, 
was a friend of the family and well known ui the home. 
Indeed, it whs at his door that the niothec of Chaitanya 
laid the blame fo^ the action of both her sons m 
lieconimg sannydsis. Evidently Jfagannath .Mssra's 
home was open to all the wandering Vnishnavas rvho 
passed in and out of Navadvlp, so much .so that the 
boy’s childhood and youth must have harboined many 
memories of venciated guests. One such ascetic, whom 
Chaitanya met years afterward in his travels, had a 
vivid memory of the devemt hospitality of that Nadia 
home. All these ludueiices must have made their 
impression -on the eager young mmd of tho growing 
boy, and helped to form th© ‘.ub-conscions store of 
latent feeling and aspiration that was to well up so 
abundantly when the fitting time and occasion should 
call it forth. 


Tits Grpat Ciia>:gs 

The great transformation in Chaitanya’s life dates 
from a trip to Gaya, which he nadertook about tne year 
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1508, when 21 or 22 years of age, for the purpose of 
performing his fathei's Srdddha^ at this celebrated 
shnne^ Gaya had been a Buddhis^t sacred place for 
2,000 years: it also a Vaishpava or holy 

spv^t, as it continues to be at the present day. Here 
was the tamans V iskniipad^ the footpiint of Vlshi^iLU, 
which was suflficient to make it a centre of pilgnmage 
for the devout worshippers of Vishtiu of vvhatevei sect 
To petfoini the sraddha at Gaya gave the ceremony 
l>eealmr efficacy, which accounts for the pilgrimage of 
a dutiful son wuthin easy distance of the shrme. 

Just what happened at Gaya to w^urk i>o momentous 
a change la Lho young scholar's hfe it is difficult to say* 
The principal factor w^as a meeting there wuth the same 
snnayas! who had earlier sought to mfluence him 
leligioiisty, the Madhva ascetic, I^var PurL Doubt- 
less the sacred surroundings and the sight of the 
pilgrims worshipping with simple fervour revived the 
stuied“iip memories and impressions of devotion to 
whiuh we have referred, and aiousrcl in him 
capacities for religions emotion which had been lying 
dormant m his nature. The v^anuyasi turn found the 
opportunity domed him previously, and the result of 
those days togothei was the complete turning of the 
young man from scholastic pursuits and desires to a Hfe 
of religious devotion. Chaitanj^'U took Isvar Pitri as his 
and returned from Gaya a bhakia, i.t. a man 
devoted in heart and Hfe to the service of Krishna 
Evidently there took place here one of Uiusc peculiar 
revolutions ui character common to emotional tempera- 
ments in all religions, known in Chrit^tian terminology 
as conveiHion, or, more quaintly, an expeiience of 
religion. Of the reality and transtoimirig quality of 
this experience in Chaitimyids hfe there can no 
doubt* His whole after hfe, with its immense influence, 

A ceranoatsi to the spirit of the departed, a r«Hc of 

anoostoi wrship* 

® Itehgiotis teacher unci giikle, for every earnest fUtidu, 

at laast of the He receive imtiation from tlie guru, and 

revereac^ him ^ Gud* 
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is the direct outcome of the change wi ought so 
strangely at Gaya. 

On his return to Navadvip the change in hnn 
became the talk of the town and the very real concern 
of hib mathei. The trances, which were so 

striking a featme of Chaitanya's emotional experience, 
had their beginning now*. To Ins poor mother, alieady 
bereft of one son, they were a source of alarm and 
distress. She had him treated by physicians, believing 
him on the verge of insanity. The transformation and 
Its causes were eagerly discussed in the daily gather- 
ings of the Vaishnavas. His new spirit was thus 
repoited there . 

He IS IhcToughly changed , he no longer cares to comb bis 
beautiful cnrling hair ; bis nK)lher follows hnn with wistful eycb, but 
be talks not with her and cnos, Oh God/' and sees visions of him 
in the clouds, he runii with his hands outstretched and eyes full of 
tears to cateli the Unseen ; despising hi.s soft couch and white bed be 
sleeps on the httre earth , he no longer wears hts gokl chains, ear-nngs 
and lockets, nor the fine krisnakeh clotli of silk with black, bordei'?? , 
he neither takes his bi^th tior does he eat his usual meals, be no longer 
worships gOil^ and gt>ddti^es, noi be recite the <acreti hymns "is 
preicnbed by the ; bnt weep® and edes, '*Oh GckI, do not 

hide your face from 

With great hope and joy tbe^c devotees welcomed 
to then midst the one who was to work such wooders 
amongst them* 


Absorjption xk Biiami 

There now follo^ved a penod Quite distinct in 
Chattanya’s life, which, although brief, was of untold 
significance for the Vaisbijava faith in Bengal, From 
this time on, his whole life was centred In the Vaishnava 
group in !Navadvip, Absolutely a1)andoning all scho- 
lastic interests and worldly concerns of every sort, he 
threw himself heart and stml into theii life and kvorship, 
Fiom the first he seemed to incainate the very spirit of 
their devoiions. The lord Krishna became the centre 
of all his thoughts. His energetic, expansive tempera- 


" CC\pp. S2^S3, 
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menl found, in the emotional worship chaiacteristic of 
the Kfisbna-bhakti cult, just the sort oJ: medium suited 
to call fvHth all the emotional energ:tej> oi his nature- 
Hks attainments and position in Navadvip made him 
a very desiiable accession to the Kribhi^a faith, and these, 
together with the character oi his bhakti, made him the 
natural leader of the little community, 

The chief items in the daily piogrmtime ot the 
Vaibhtpiava believers were the gathering for the reading; 
of the scriptures ai various homes of the faithful, and 
tho evenings spent in choius singing in praise of 
Krishna. 

Chaitanya gave himself whole-heartedly to this 
musical woiship, called kirian The courtyard of a 
certam Srxvasa was the centre for the evening devo’* 
uons. Heie, night after night, Chaitanya found an 
atmosphere so highly emotionalised and a fellow^ship so 
congenial and enthusiastic as to ai ouse him to a high 
pitch of excitement- This cam tyaul figmes very pro- 
miaently m the hustoiy and hymuology of the sect m 
BengaL Chaitanya himself in latci days, when a 
sannyast icstding at Pm i, used to speak or it with 
affection and a trace ot homesickness Alth«mgh long 
Since swaHowed up by tho Bhagtratlu rivor, what pur- 
ports to te this famous eourtyaid is stili the haunt of 
pious pdgnnns at Nnvadvip 

Tho kirtnn was chonis-singing to tho accompani- 
ment of drums and cymbals The aoeompanyiug m- 
strumonts played no small part in the gencml results 
atiamocl. The a kmg cyhnducahshaped drum 

with a peculiar detunation, and the /fwVff/, Muall biass 
cymbals wcu'e so invan^^hly nssodutod with the Vaish- 
3:iava kirtan ftom the beginning that they have long 
"teen looked upon a*. VaisiniiiavD Styniliols* The sttange 
jxiwer of those instnnnouLs to sstir the emotioas of a 
devotee is woH inuHtrated in the kit tan. As a pro- 
gressed, to the Ktjmnhis of suag ami histnmientb were 
soon added rhythmical boddy movements and hand- 
dapping in unif^an, aud, as excitement increased, an 
almndon of dancing. 
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The sanhirtan, or chanting of hyinns by Nimai and his companions » 
was tinhke anything then known. After the inbtruments h.id b^n 
played in concert foi a while, dunng -winch the composed and 

concentrated their rQxnds, the chanting of the hymns commences 
Niraai, beside himself with bhakti, rises up and begins to dance His 
companions, in a moment being as it were electrlhed by hifi perform* 
ance, join Nunai Nimai dances on with uphtted ,inns and with e\es 
turned upwanls^ and from lime to time cries out, Hafidole^'*' which 
means, say Han,” or simply, “ Bole dole ” The soul of the kir* 
t in was, of course, Nimai, whose influence awoke piofound religious 
enthiisiasm in hib cumpamons, who felt thtmselvcs iinmerbcd, as it 
were, in a “ sea of divine bbakti ” , , Every one picsent was, in 
spite of himself, earned away by the torrent of religious excitements^ 

Beginning in the evening, the kirtan would inciea^Je 
m volume and emotiunal intensity as the hours passed 
The tei vour of excitement, mtlticed by the group acting 
upon one another, mounting higher and higher* even* 
tually produced all the excesses of hysteria and de- 
mentia. It KS difficult to conceive ot the energy^ both 
physical and emotional, expended in these exorcises* 
Men sang and shouted at the top of their voices houi 
after houi*dancmgandiumpingabout m ecstatic abandon, 
until total exhaustion or unconsciousness brought their 
devotions to an end In all this di.splay Chaitanya 
proved himself past*masler. Gifted with a fine voice, 
he never failed to touch the hearts ol: the devotees by his 
singing of the love of Radha and Kpshpa. Then, as 
the increas<^d volume of song wrought upon his own 
emotions, he would spring to his feet, and, with arms 
high above his head, begin to dance in the midst of the 
smgers- This would continue until the perspuation 
poured tn streams from his body and the veins stood 
out upon bis forehead. Often he would fall upon the 
ground in a stupor as the climax to this wild orgy, and 
remain thus for a long time> These woie telievcd to 
be trances in which he entered into full communion 
with the Beloved ol his devotion^. Often he wumld be 
taken by something very much hkc an epilepfic sei2iure>* 

» Garmififia, Vol 1, p. 124. 

It imcresting that CUaJtanva hinibelr, m f’ays, 
his tran<'<?s as dnu to epileptic for C/i ,11 

xvm. p. 326. 
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with finihlas at the mouth anti Tigki body, of which 
he v.'onld coniC' with cfyuig and tears! as? tlioueh torn 
awny ft on; n IjCEtuteous vinH} Someiitnes at the 
rtndjtson oi: a touehuii; susisr ab-zut Radhaf* iongin;? he 
wonkl raiJ C<i weejiing, and ‘>3t or stand transfixed, shed- 
ding eapiotts reursi., tost to aU s«"'jse of time or surroutid- 
iiig*!. Again, as the k3'’*an rose to a chixiax he would 
bte&x away from th-' esrek; c»f weeping pcrsphlng, 
dano'ing dovotoeh, anri dash off at top spot.d m a wild 
run, unfit e;Jmt!.Ht50n or a seixtiic brought him down. 
W« even lead of his chmbuig trees under the stress of 
excitement, ami of going through ail the andcs of a 
mmhttan, ravissg, and shouting the name of Krishua 
i>r Hnri incsKsantty. 'the translator of the principal 
biography of Chaitanya, a modern historian and schoki 
of cstahllbherl reputation, speaks veiy tiuly of “the 
scenes oi ecstasy, tuelcss exertion in kirtaa, madness 
and miracles, which form the extant history of this 
pcrhxl of Chaitanya’s life 

The bleak with his old life which the Gaya tnp had 
produced was oomplexe and unconditionaL ^From the 
mteicsts of a piond young scholar, belonging to the 
aristucucy not only of birth but of learning, with all 
its sense of supoiionty and pride of ftttainmen.t. he had 
suddenly turned to become a religious ilevotea of a cult 
despised by s'diolnts, and marked in their eyes alike by 
its lack of soual .standing and the grotesque absuicliiy of 
Its piactices. But the break was not only one of social 
connection and outward attaUuncut ; it was a dis< uption 
of the very innermost habit and inclinatinn of the mind. 
This is .seen in the <'lcan swep the new bhnkti enthusi- 
asm made of all the imcUcctttal iatortwts of hi.s foimer 
life. The schol.aily pursuits '•ff a papdit, the atmos- 
phere and habitudes of the toi life, even the as-sk of the 
disputant and the rehsU foi the dialectic fray— all these 
things bad passed ftom his life, a-, though they had 
never existed tor him. Outside the Vaishnavti 

‘ Teachingts, 2u 5 Kin., kwIi. 

Thbi- an KiudHli tmcdatiiM t-f ifie luiikllc bifi'tio" of the Ck'XtUxuu' 
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scriptures — piincipally the BMgavafa Puynna and ^ few 
Bengali Vaishijava poets— he becnis to have read next 
to nothing alter the change 

BBGINOTMGS 0£^ IHJJ MoVEMf-OT 

The propagating spirit was strong in the now con- 
vert, The kutan, for instance, became lu his hands 
something more than the fetvont tvoibhip of a few 
devotees ; his keen sptut realised if s possibilities and 'ne 
made of it an eSeettve means of spreading the contagwu 
of bhakti. The nightly sessions in the courtyaid o£ 
Srivasa could nut but attract attention. And once wifhm 
reach ul the spell of such n whirlpool of emothmahsm, 
the fate of many on onlooker was scaled We rood, 
for instance, of a Mithammaoaa taiioi iij Srivasa's hnusc, 
who could not resist the appeal of this nightly scene, 
and turned o Voishpsvo, 

Converts multiplied rapidly, and with each new 
adherent the wove of enthusuistic bhakti tosc highei m 
the community. ChaitanyaT <twa personaHty was the 
secret of this espanding indiience. His wus a magnetic 
presence, ss we shall see irom his later experience.^. 
We have aheady spoken of his lieautiful appeal anca 
with fair skin and luxuriant hair. OiCted with a noble 
body and the secret of power over the minds of his 
fellows, he was po.sscssed not only ‘■if emotional rapacity 
to an extraordinary degree, but also of n nature capable 
of evoking in others sliuiUr emotionnl experiences. 
Such a gifted personality, suddenly rlcvoting itself 
with abandon to the ecstasies of n highly emotiormi 
religion, oonid hardly fail to create considerable sttt in 
a Quiet community. 

The kirtan soon developed into the na^a/ 
z.e. the piocessional kirtan.* Starting from the ceniits 
jn the familiar courtyard, the Vaishpavart, divided inio 
bands with banners flying, paraded the streets of the 
town, chanting lustily the Radha-Kfisbtin songs to 

’ Liteiahy towv-pTOlw, /.o tht; chorus <>i Had ooshv 

carried into the ijtrvv;t'i and turned into a pretotojon 
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the accompanirnenl of drum and cymbaL Thus the 
fervour and resounding appeal of the klrtan was 
carried to the very doorway of every home. Froar 
being a few tjevoat men worshipping in their own 
prerai.sos, the Vaishnavas now bscanie a public move- 
ment, and in ttie eyes of many a pubhe nuisance.. 

The tame of the growing movement now made 
Navadvjp a Vmshnava centre, to which gathered men 
of that faith tiom every quarter The most venmnble 
and respected figure in this comratmity of believers 
wa,$ the le trned Advaitieharya, i eterred to 

above, whoso home was in iSantipar but who spent 
much of his time m Navadvdp. He cams of disstsn- 
guished auvcstiy, and was a paodit of acknowledged 
scholarsiiip us well as a aian of very devout and pious 
life. As he was some fifty years Chaicanya’s senior, 
he was innv I’ji'-oemmg an old man. We have said that 
he was a friend of the faradj", and must have known 
the boy Nimai quits familtaily. But there developed 
now a dose I'elatiotiship between the old and the 
young man. Tradition maintains that the older wan 
saw in ih{? youth an incarnation of Kn.sima himself. 
Be that a.s it muy, he tdeariy recognised the power of 
his changed yuung friend, and, like all others, fell under 
the .spell of his emotional ex-penence When Cliai' 
tauyva vvouKI he in one of his nnme! ous trances or 
swovins, Advaita was id ton observed to take the dust 
from the young man’s feet, an act the latter would 
never permit wEvin con.^cious. 

One of the asu-tics who w.as attractetl to NavadvJp 
was a young man rum- years Chaitanya’s scmoi, who 
was dastint'd to play an important role in the d-n'Clop- 
ineiu of the sect. His name was Nityanamia. fie 
was ft Miufht'ft sannyh.si, whfi had travelled thiyiighout 
India in his wnodorir.gs. He btngulavly atti acted 
to Chaitanya and the attachment was mutual. For two 
years preceding Chaitanya's renunciation of the would, 
Niivannnda lived at the home of Srivas.a of the cmirt- 
yani, and tva.s (lhaitanya’s right-hand man in all the 
•jt-bvities of the e.’spahtlmg movement 
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Another follofl'er of great subsequent tame was added 
at this time. He was a Vaishmva ascetic, named 
Haridas — orginaliy a Muhamtuadan. Of great humility 
and piety, he hkew'ise, was drawn to the circle of 
devoted disciples by the fervent bhakti and irresitetiblc 
Charm of Chaitanya 

These two mendicantb became the piindpais in ft 
house'to-houbo appeal that Chaitanya now inaugurated, 
in addition to the kirtan and the street processions at 
night Every morning they sallied forth atCliaitanya’s 
bidding, to sing at every doorway ; instead of receiving 
the traditional dole of the mendicant they were instruct- 
ed to ask men to sing the name of Hiui and lead holy 
lives This IS doubtless tne origin of the custom, 
familiar enougii in Bengal to-day, ot Vaishnava mendi- 
cants singing from door to door m the eaily morning 
hom'b soiiciting alms. The ptopagating i.eai did not 
stop with Navadvip, but reached out to neighbouring 
towns and villages as well. This essentially innyiionary 
spirit, that uiaiked the movement in its oiigin and 
throughout its best days, is one of the most striking 
tilings about it. Accoicling to some accounts, a 
Vaishpava, by name Tapau hIHra, v,'as sent to Benares 
by Chaitanya, to Ijocome a resident inissionary of the 
faith in that centre of ^iva worship. This man is men- 
tioned as the host of Chaitanya, when the latter vi-sited 
Benares dming his later journeys. 

An interesting gUnipse of another side of Chaitan5''a’s 
life during this period is afforded by the record that he 
organised and took part in a play. This, of course, was 
a Krishna ySirS^ portraying some portion of the familiar 
Bnndaban stories. Chaitanya took the part of Rukmituh 
Knshpa's queen, and played the feminine pait so well 
that his own mother, according to account, failed to 
lecognise him. This is not to be thought itf, how- 
ever, at, amateur dramatics after the fashion of out 
own day. It was all a part of the lOHgiotis expre.^- 
sion of the Vaishpava community, and probably was 


‘ A primitive sort of diamatic performacc without a stage. 
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directly la line with the propagandist aim ot tneh othei 
activities. 

That the one constructive adneYement of Chaitan^a's 
hte — namel5% the rccoveiy of Brindaban, the home of 
Radhlia and now the gieat Vaishnava temple city of 
North India — was alieady conceived in his mmdat this 
period, IS dear from the fact that ho now commissioned 
some friends to begin the task* The pi incipai disciple 
chosen for this wOi k was a schoolmate of his youthful 
days, who Inter developed into a saanyasi of great 
learning and piety. He was known as Lokanatba 
Ga:,vdmf} In oliedicnce to Chaitanya's wish, although 
against his own desires, he left the glowmg fellowship 
at Navadvip, and started out with one companion on 
the arduous journey upcountry to Brindaban* There he 
lived his life, never again seeing the beloved foiin or 
hw companion and master. 

This mcidcnt is peculiarly revealing:, as showing 
both tlic quahty of the personal devotion Cliaitanya 
inspired in his followers and the spnit which now 
ammateJ his life In bidding his friend and disciple 
goodbye, Chaitunyu set the ideal of renuncutiou dearly 
before them both . Know this* Lokanatha, that neithci 
yon nor I are meant to enjoy the pleasures of the 
world/’ 


AND THE FeNAL STEP 

In spite of the popular appeal of Chaitanyn^s revival- 
ssm and the success with which it swept laige 
numbers into the Vaishi^tava ranks m Navadvip, theie 
was still a large and influentia! section of the population 
imtoucheci These were the scholars and pandits, the 
elite of the city* Indeed, the success of the movement 
draw them from their attitude of scorn into active 
opposition. Various mcanb were cniploj^ed to hinder 

^ htcr^dly h* a word whose ongmal nieatUug 

and Inference are aot clear. It has < oine to ht used m a title in tb& 
Vaislma^a sects Among Chalfeaayas it denotes art authontative 
rerligicius tu*ichcr, oao who, ia theory at ifl from one ut 

the ortgitial Chaifajiya- 
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tUe work. One of the best known incidents in the life 
o: Chaitanya has to do with a form of this opposition 
It seems that while sinking and preaching in the streets 
of Navadvip, Nityanaiida w’as set upon by two young 
idjas of the city, who, though of noble family and 
great wealth, weie leading wild and profligate lives 
Nityananda received a wound in the face, and was 
standing with blood flowing down upon his clothes, 
still uiging the drunken men to sing the name of Haii, 
when Chaitanya arrived He gently reproved the 
rajas, and asked ivhy they had not attacked him instead 
of his beloved friend. The absence of anger and the 
loving spiiit of the two Vaishnava leaders deeply 
touched the young ruffians ; for we read that, over- 
come with lemorse, they became devout and faithful 
disciples of the new faith. 

The sa-dkiriafz^ drew the paiticular wrath of the 
opposition When it was tiansfeired from Si i visa’s 
courtyard to the stieets of the city, an appeal was made 
to the Muhammadan, governor to stippres.s it as a public 
nuisance. He issued some soit of order against the 
Vaishnavas, forbidding the uproar they were causing in 
the streets. In answer to this, tiadition has it, Chm- 
tanya oiganised a monster nagarkiitan, and. dividing 
his forces into font teen groups, [laiaded through the 
city, finally massing his singers before the Governor’s 
residence There the emotional influence emanating 
from the singing and dancing of hundieds of excited 
men, led by Chaitanya himself, proved too much foi the 
Moslem magistrate. He was constrained to recognise 
the spiritual nature of the Vaishnava activities, and, it 
is alleged, even joined the sahkirtaa himself! 

The opposition continued, howevei, and the scoffing 
Brahman scholars yielded no converts to the despised 
revivalism of Chaitanya. It was the recognition, 
reluctantly arrived at, of the chasm which intervened 
between the fervent hhakti of his followers and the 
scornful self-satisfaction of the scholars that undoubtedly 
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infiuoiiccd Chaitanya to take the final step. There 
mint have been bomethiiig more, surely, some deeper 
spirilml reabon, some impenous inner conipuLsxon 
ribinsr ont of hss passionate devotion, and di iving:him on 
to complete abanclonnient of eveiythin^ but the service 
of Krishna.^ But of these motnes we me not toki, the 
CJiaritihui Ha mentioning only his desire to win his 
telk/W townsmen Declaring Ins pm pose to beroiue a 
sannyasj, he says, 

Then* ef jn*- idenng me a '"^nnya‘^ 1 , thev \uH bow cknvu tc? me, and 
in hmuug, then vmM be miKALd and I sh.iH joiice eiith m tb^ir 
puri^k'd tl nen ^\dl thi^e uiea lit * 

The desire w^as stiong in ChaiUinya's heart to convert 
his fellovv-panditsH This step was but a hiial cx- 
ptessum ot that Tiealous spirit which had created the 
movement As long as he remained a man of Navadvip^ 
one among urhcis. his cause crjulcl be but a paiiy: to 
se\er all hwai ties aikI become one ot that gieat iKxly of 
India's hob men, might guc his movement an impetas 
that should cany it hnw at cl over all (/ppositinn, 
Wdh htjmc siKh expcclatu^n, and hoping that bis 
action nught Ixi the means of dnally touching thcheaits 
and winning the allegiance <d those v^nth v h<Mn he had 
once been assoc. inted, he at hist dcculed to Incuk liters 
denicst and, abnadt)nmg cveisdhing, to set out 

upon the way of the homeless wanderer 

^ Tlnrvis jast a hint of somethiag of the m , II, ih, 

p. 107, 

^ C/t C/i,, I, XV H, p. 131 Sft; alsct , 11, ,sxv, p. 2 IS; 

S3CVUP 2\7H'U.y utUag &ann>usii h for saviag juen See uKo 
II, p, bS, 


CHAPTER in 

THE LIFE OF CHAITx^NVA 
SECOND PERIOD 

Chaitanya’s lesolve to abandon the hfe of a 
householdei was carried into effect secretly at Katwa, 
a village not far fiom Navadvip, about the end of the 
year 1510, when he was 2-± years of age. The sannyasi 
who pcrfoimed the nte of initiation was an ascetic 
named Ke^ava Bharati, who, like Isvar Pmi, Chaitanya’s 
other gm u, belonged to the Madhva sect. It seems 
strange that, for so impoitant a step in his life, 
Chaitanya should not have .sought the guidance of the 
same teacher who had nshcied him into the life of a 
bhakta. But fornus and ceremonies were of little 
concern to this seeker after God, and it is quite probable 
that, once the decision was reached, the Vaishpava 
sannyasi nearest at baud was the best. Although by 
this act Kesava Bharati became Chaitanya’s sanny^a- 
giiru^ w'S hear no more of him Evidently he played 
no vital part in the spiritual experience culminating m 
the vow of saimyasa, merely seiving as the instrument 
by which that vow was consummated. 

Chaitanya was now a sannyasi of the Bharati order, 
and his new name was Krishna Chaitanya. Probably 
the particular order he was joining made no more 
difference to him than the way m which he became an 
ascetic. We read in the Chariiamriia- that, when the 
great scholai, Vasudeva Sat vabhauma, met the young 
sannyasi at Puri soon aftei this, he was disappointed 
that so gifted a man should have enteicd an order of 

‘ This one wht) initiates a di“=iciple into the life ot ^ shinny clsi, as 
compared witli the guitj who gives dihsh^^ ot mitiation mtn the 
sectamn faith- 
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sannySsis of lower vaiilr, and proposed to get bi’n 
admittance into a higher ordui . A disciple of Chaitanya's 
than I cplied that the nuj-tei had little concern about the 
matter and was indiftercnt as to the relative oidess/ 

FAUKtVJtLL TO N\PiA 

The effect of Ciiaitani'a’s action upon the Vaiilmava 
cojunnmity at Navad\.ip was oveiwheJmmg. So com- 
pletely had he been the very life and sold of its 
aedvutes, that ?n^ sadden reiumdation of all he had 
held dear in the coranuinhy came as a terrible blow, 
pioijtiaticg his failowcis He was fa'" more than the 
fcadci of a coraranuity nt behevers in Ktisfaijs ; he had 
increasingly become the object of theii devotion. 
JVfany had come to iielieve him an mcarnatiun or 
Kyishha, and were sect et!y paying him divme adoration. 
His personal charm had won the hearts of many outside 
the Vaishnava commnnity, and his pa.s-.ionate devotion 
had bficorae an asset of the entire community. Their 
tvas a sense of cuininoa !,fereaveraent, theteforc, in the 
loss of the Pntbhjt-^Vn^ jna.stor — from their midst, wbich 
was not Unshared by tho.so who had. been least tnoadly 
to hia raoveniont. 

This grief is found recorded in the Utcratin-e the 
.sect. Many of the songs about Chaitanya, which soon 
cainti to »c written by the hundred, dwelt upon the sor- 
row ol his dopart’tro from Navadvjp In the hand.s of a 
skilful singer the.se songs never fail to touch the hearts 
of a Bengali aadienoe, as the jiathor. of that do-serted 
home, the bereft svde and moihei, and the stricken 
di.sciple.s, is made tes live again after four litmdrcd years. 
The following, by Va.sndcva fshoslii^^oijc* of the Chait.inya 
singers, arc typical ut these songs 

Cotnmg to ^aebis room, Vbhnapny t 
By tjse door. iSbiwiy she spual .. • 

wo-s la the dvepwg ruum, )>ut at iht-ajjfbth 
iie fleft awav*. I aitj 

' CA.a, , H, vi. p, m. a a>.m„ tu, .'j, p. 

‘ the tvti&edou ot Vi1siideva''j pwm» Is ite PitngJf'K 

SMtCya PariiA(ii,C&hunii. 



‘=^',V,il„.„p^^ “*2^ J« .n -fe ™u, 

»n.Ie 1 cryNmi,l Wil^f- ■■ “' “' »"»■■!* ’ 

A man attv.iucsi teJ®'’‘'‘'’^''’>^ i^qiijn-s 
‘' Have 1 on ^;n'f h^m 

Coinus the reply <■ J aijywhere " « 

Alone, on the^wl.V tolc-H^.l'° 

L<^t fn.> P'^^y I I fc ir 

Han il,a, “i;;" , ,. 

|'S«IS.S“,f,' “ ■■^“ ■ «S'' ”'■“ ' 

«« Sai SS'S^"'- "" «' 

Onnttt'nblo pain } h ~ 

For Kieht of him le ^ ^-'-■'•Tr 6it,nkf5 

^moUonA SemeS,' SV 

was, it was a cornparatiV^?"^ siirtoiintJmas 

disciples, by means ofTsiS^rT for 

1 '•P-U.. ..... ». . ^ 


i he stgtfif 0f ^ ^stti;3a5»^X^i, 
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w^ll Inception and a 3ast glorjous saakirtan with his 
fnonds and folIowcTS ot Nadia* Oa i^^ceipt ot the news 
they cpilekly a.sHembkd, briogJag: ChaitaayaV mother 
With Them» Says the Chartiamr:tit\ 

T)ifc! Hauh? a[l the ^\?er£j fall m Kvoy 

d.ty the A^hvL^M t^.xdv a By d^ty there was talk 

vtkh this? faithful Df IvHi^hna ikhghts ; /nght after tsighl the\ cciebruled 
the v^ich i^atikirUn Saelu, cleligh^cd diJ the and 

Miistcr w ith foUuueTS teavtat happil> , ^ blif-s iuereiusefi 

tx^ %Ki:£jsd on l3er 9<u/N face ia him hei py was complete ^ 

An mipot tant dedvSj^/n was made during theso days 
which nftccted Chaitanyn'f? whole future life* Befoie 
they separatefJj he yielded! to hh mother"^ ent^^atiesy 
and ptombed to make Puri hin residence* Overcome by 
her htoxrxa uf ^nef at the sight ot his shaven head* 
Chaitutiya pioii'iised ne^er to abandon her completely, 
and left to her deotston the whole matter of his resi- 
dence. it was her suggestion thar he should live at 
Puri in Orissa, w’'herice nevv? of him couM be brought to 
laCT by pilgrims* ami where ii would be pos.sible fur the 
faithful af Natha to visu him now and then. Hy this 
act Chaitanya barred hiinsclf from active participation 
m the project nearest hishcait, the reclamation <^{ the 
sacred *^ii;cs at fh induban. 

The uhl fannlmr joys together could not ga on 
without end. as the faithful \vouId have desired. Re- 
peatedly they had peisuaded him to tarry a few clays 
longer, but no\y the wirawfnl leave-taking was at hand. 
Cumm^^JUtUng the care of the Nacba Vaishnavas to his 
hofett Chaitanya nowsel out amid the general lameuta- 
Uons of his foihnvers. Four disciples were detailed to 
acexunpany him, and with these ho turned hh tacc 
towani Puri 

Ikthodvction to Po?i 

On his way through Onssa he visited juwetal .shnnes 
•nought Diet by pslynms^ m4 paid ho devotions to the 
deities ^^acred m Vai^hi^ava legend, not ondnmg a 

*' ikmd fcstval. UnuaHy ih^ <iccasion of a by 

the prwjacc of (}mvdmUu 

^ Ck C/t., If, m, p 167, 
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Saivite 'Shrine or two. As they drew near to Puri the 
sigfht of the -ipire of the temple of Jaganuath throw 
Chastanya into ecstasies. 

At 'sight of Jaganaatli’s tcmpie he became .ib'iorb&d. J’ro-itra- 
iag himseff la love, he ix-w-iu to dance followers, -as thongh 

posstssed, aJl danced a.ud sang. With the Itlaste, , rapt in b\e, they 
went along the rf>)'sl r</4U, iatJgijia!?. weeping, d.anciag, raanng 
The six-ujste jonmey became a thonwEd F 

When they reached the temple Chaitanya’s fccimg 
ovo) came hiiij completely. He rushed forward m aa 
attempt to embrace the tmage of Jagaanath, and fell in 
a swoua before it. The custodians of the temple w'ere 
ou the point oi beating htm to arouse him thinking ham 
a mad man, when they were prevented by an onlookei 
This was no less a p(;r.soaag« than a famed Vedantist 
scholar and logician, Vasudeva Sarvabhattraa, who had 
rvitne&sed the scene with considerable intersst. He 
had the stdl unconscious body of Chaitanya carried to 
his own home, where some hours elapsed before he 
came out of the trance. 

Thh chance moeting' in the temple led to the eventual 
cotiveision of the Vedaatist to the enthusiastic religion 
preached by Chaitaoya, Sarvabhanma, himself a Ben- 
gali of Navadvip and the founder of the Navya isfyaya 
school of logic, which was ite chief claim to fame, was 
djawn to the young sannyasi by his beauty and the 
evident devotion of his life. The scholar sought first 
to make hnii a Vedantist, and then desired, as we have 
already noted, to introduce him into a higher order of 
sannyasia than the one in which Chaitaoya had been 
initiated. For aeven days the great papdit, who had 
been especially honoured by Pratapa Rudra, the king of 
OnfiSa, instructed the young saniiyasf in the Vedanta, 
but without elicidng' any response from him. Rather 
nettled by his failure to produce any tmpres.sion on his 
hearer, Sarvabhaiiroa pressed Chaitanya for his owm 
opinions until the latter finally launched into an expo- 
sition of the Vai.shpava principles, so diametrically 
opposed to the Vedanta. The lesult of this discussion, 

a.a , II, V, p, i&o. cf, c^,SA,, m, 2, p. m 
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ac^ordin^^ to the OmyUarnrUa^ wad Sarvabhauma’b 
complete coovtTSion to the Knshna-bhakti cnlt. 

The accoant of this '^trikJn^ episode as given m 
oi\x authority is enhaneed by sectarian and magical elc- 
incnts thiat obscure the actual facts We are toM that 
the scholar is finally overwhelmed by a vision oi 
Cbaitanya’s deity, in \\hich the young saiinjSsi reveals 
himself as Vidiinu and Krishna The rccoul also makes 
Chaitanya expound pages of abstruse inrerpretatinns of 
the ^astras, ^ \\hii:h is httk in kee| mg with the one 
consuming pavssioii which had marked Ins life since his 
conversion to the Ufe of bhaktu The tiulh piubably m 
that Sarvabbainna was won to a living interest in bhakti 
by the powerful appeal of Chaitanya^s rapturous 
devotion and the charm of his personality* However 
the change may have been wrought, there is m room 
for doubt of the fact* The Vedantist pandit became a 
convert to bhakti, and took the youthful Cha:tanya as 
hiis guru* 

In the Sanskut drama, Ckatianya-Chamhcdaya, by 
Kavi Karnapura, the veises are given which Sdi^a- 
bhauma wrote and sent to Chaitanya declaring Ins new 
found faith* They are quoted m the Ckariiamrtia\ 

The one, evei-aneicnt, Supreme 15c mg uho taken farm a*; Sii 

Kpshoa Chailanya for tlie purpose nf teaching tim ledge of 
rKiE-iUtuthment {vainl^ya ttdyd) and hit, ovu mudmei oi demotion 
his shelter I seek, the octaa of mercy ; niv msad 
hke a ix*e cHng closer and closer to hi^ Sn Kridma 

Chiitanya, who is Ixth to restore his dttstuj>eil hy time ^ 

The conversion of thus vetcian logician \va*s n mAable 
achievcnv nt for Cluiitanyn* Sarvabhanma was r^ac ofc 
the sno-'t noted bOhtJnrs of his tunc ami a condinied 
Vedanttst* For wch a man to turn fiom U)e 
of a life-time an<t kitcomc the thsciplc ot n tncie youth 
IS lathcr uncommon, even in thn laud of religious 
devotion. 

^ o the name g veil Uu in tat* 

c ocie uf Manu , the Mam rma utst ta. F n this 1 1 hii i n » 

mean iie ^liTvd .'cr^puircs geui-ntlly* 

s CA Ch y IL v»p* IU4 Cf uho ChMh.^ HI, bp 24u 
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Sarvabhanma's confession of faith throws mterestmg 
light upon the way in which men thought of Chaitanya. 
We have said that in Navadvip, among his devoted 
followers, even before his turning samiyasi, the tx;lief 
had established itself that he vvas an. incarnation of 
Kiishna. This inclination to render divine homage to 
Chaitanya is attributed to his followers throughout the 
record. Considering his ai resting personality thus is 
not strange, among the rank and file of his followeis 
The history of Hinduism bears witness to the ease with 
which the popular Indian mind tends to explain umrsiially 
gifted and forceful religious personalities in terras 
of incarnation. We should expect this to a certain 
extent But m the case ot Sarvabhauma we are 
dealing with a mind far above the ordinary. If in his 
confession we have a geimme document, and theie is no 
reason to doubt it, it carries valuable confirmation of the 
powerful impression cioated by Chaitanya on the minds 
ot his contemporaries, even at the beginning of his life 
as a sannyasi. 


Tj£e Long Pilgetmagp 

After several months spent in Puri, Chaitanya 
started southward on a iouincy, ostensibly to seaich 
for his brother, but really to visit the shnnes of the 
south. The lecotd of this toui through southern and 
western India consists largely of descziptions of 
Chaitanya's devotions at the various temples visited, 
and their effect upon the temple crowds Muaculous 
incidents are frequently narrated, and a sectarian desire 
to enhance the wundei of his name is more m evidence 
than the effort to produce a cleat and straightforward 
account of the pilgrimage. Many of the well-known 
temples of the present day appear in the record, the 
absence of others being due to the fact that they date from 
a later period. Not all of the places mentioned can be 
exactly identified. The record as it is given m the 
chief biography is confe-sscdly not an accurate account 
kept during the pilgrimage, but repiesents the recol- 
lections of Chaitanya and bis companion secured from 
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them by hiH- &hciple<> after v^^ardw In jg-encnil, however, 
it h pos«5ibie t<> trace the rcvatc follosvuL 

Leaving Pan. ChoiUnya vi?jitcd the shrine of the 
Kurmavatara/ at Sii-Kannan, in the Tcla^u country, 
n^ar Chic(tcoh\ ami the of Narav^rmha/^ at 

Jiynd, near Nuinsapalnam Road, 4(j mJe-j south of 
WaUair- At Rcljnmundry, on the Godavari river, he 
bathed at a spot assonatert unth the HiKUiha, and had a 
nutabk oncouutoi wuh a hiirh oiftcinL This a 
gUted amJ pious man, RanKiaanda Ray by nruno, who 
wa^^t^ovctUivr uf Rajanumdry umioi the km^ ot 
and n <levout nnJ scholail^? Vnibhnavn. In hnn 
Chnimnya discovered a kindred spirit, and the two were 
drawn to each other by m&tant attraction* Sarva- 
bhaama had whetted ChtiHanya^s interest by Im praise^:> 
of this unus'ual orHciah so that when the ^:overnt>r and 
the sannyasi met nt the bathing gbat on the nver banfc^ 
a remarkublc scene ensued^ The narr;4tive thus 
describes it : 

Thf^ MsNtcr knw at iirst sticht timt U Rauiaaanda Ray 
m^nd sprang turth to meet hiin, hri hmJscJf, ht, runained 

scdU^i K.lraanandci Kay, thti canit? fonv^tuL 

Cii<iftaava W4'^ lustrous hke a amKirvd m the satlfron 37 ls 
bs^y h*v,jtKattie and well built, \m tyus hke the Raauuitimla 

■wtis ux‘k as hw ?^»Uixb tvppr<\akb3^^ ht; pn^sir^ued him- 

st^lf mhiv^Iy alK^^ancc. Master Aise and nakb bUind up try 
■* KrKhaa Krishna " In ius heart Ibe APt.ster tf*h'stiBg u> 
embmee hhut he '*VcjU aiu Rununaiida^ Rhy, are you 

Qf>t V<t‘s Ramananda uisvivftvb I aui a Uav Kudra, a •^lavc- 
TlJta the ehiMafl him ty^htly io 1 jui3 a< spun auo/us hae arese 
in huUt ubike , in wsvt of kdm^t* Mascu .uid siiA»o i^vanie 
sti«4N. The two ftil on tht si e:u h * inbraeu, stupthnb 

pre^c^ < rerufditm with inn r>n t*nd. 
tae raouh <tf isieh. thiekiy nnu^cAth V"t\ ? acaul f<u,.hU4 ^ 

Truly heje svas a meeting <d tk wunhy even 

uf Chauan%a'a remrukahL* staadaaK qI cmutimi^ 

One of the m^wt mdehratt^d chaplet^ in the (7uuii^- 
mr/^a h tbs account of the con verse Iiutwccu U>ch^.' two 

* Tht Torbiv^, IW of thy tmbtjaiyU m ui., rsmuin-; of 
XhshM. 

^ Thy Mandk^rif the vmtU mtanialv^a of Wshca 

^ Ik vjV, pp ?h2.3. 
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as they sat on the banks of the Godavari- Tlie theme 
was bhakti— "Kfisbnabhakti — and the types, stages, 
qualities and passions of the love developed by the 
devotee in his adoration of the Lord. The pecuhai 
tenets of the Beiig:a) Vaishnavas are heie set forth with 
a theologicsil relish and preoiston that suggests more 
ot the systematic theologian than the eager dmJogue 
between two devotees. However that be, the two 
men became warmly attached to each other, and 
found unfailing delight in each other's piety. Thus 
was added another to the circle of able men who 
came to look upon Chaitanya as their guru, and who 
remained faithful disdples ail their lives. Among the 
very tew woiks which Chaitanya had read to him daily 
in later years was a Sanskrit drama by this Ramananda 
Ray. 

After this refreshing e.{.perience, Chaitanya pro- 
ceeded on his way. He touched at shrines near 
Beawada, and others about Cuddapah, visited various 
sacred sites in the Arciit district, and came to 
Conjeeveram, where he paid his devotions at Saivite as 
well as Vaishnava shrines. Chiagleput, Chidambaram, 
tiie Caavery river, Kunrbakonam, the Tanjore neigh- 
bourhood, and the ^rirengam temple near Tricbnopoly 
were all visited. At Srirangam h« spent four months 
consorting with Sri-Vaishnava Brahmans. From there 
he proceeded to the temple city of Madura, touching 
several points on the way, thence to Ramnad and the 
ancient shrine at Ramesvarain. Returning to Madura, 
he then sought out many sites in the Tinnevelly district 
and came across to Trivaadruin, visiting all the sacred 
places in the region of the extreme south. Through 
Travancore and Malabar he made his way up the west 
coast into the present Mysore State, where he visited 
the famous Snngeri founded by Sankaradiarya. 

Continuing through the Kemarose country be came to 
Udipi, famous as the home of Madhva, founder of the 
system called by his name. The image of Rrishna there 


‘ MuHiititor)'. 'The Beagali term oerainonSy used is 
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had been installed by Madhva himself. Here Chaitanya 
spent many days, worshipping: at this shrine and dis- 
coursing: with the Madhvas over the essentia! Vaishpava 
doctrines. Pushing on up the coast he came to 
Kolhapur, and then tu Pandharpur, the gieat centre of 
Vaishnava devotion m the Maratha country. Here he 
was rejoiced to meet a disciple of a guru of the same 
order as his own gurus, an ascetic who had been m 
Navadsip and had giateful memorscs of the pious 
hospitality of Chaitanya’s own parents Going on from 
Pahdhai pur, he went noith beyond Bombay as far as 
the Narbada uver, and then turned and struck directly 
across central India, aemss what is now Hyderabad, 
following the Godavail and its tributaries until he came 
within the jurisdiction of the Governor of Rajatcinndry 
once more. After renewing his delightful converse 
with Rainananda Ray for several days, he returned to 
Puri amid the general rejoicing of his disciples after 
some twenty months of wandering. 

Experiences by the Way 

A certain catholicity is evident in Chaitanya hs pilgrim 
ciue.st in keeping with his unconcern for orthodox rules 
of worship. He did not confine himself to Vaishnava 
shrines alone, but seems to have visited all the holy 
places wherever be was, regardless of their sectarian 
connections. Such, for instance, was his visit to the 
Anhger! matha of Sankaracharya, the greatest of all 
names associated \\ ith that arfi'cii/a"' philosophy which to 
the orthixlox Vaishnava is anathema. Even the 
orthfKlox Chartiamtiia. mentions repeatedly his visits to 
f^iva shnnes. It does not say rooie, but it is evident 
that to onu of Chaitanya’s c.’clrcme .sensioility the mere 
sight of any object to which people were making' 
obt isniu-e would stn in his breast those emotions of 
praise which fur him constituted the fieart of worship 

Two Vatshpava w'orks, evidently new to Chaitatiya, 
were discovered by him on this tour He had copies 

■* Nun-rimilisis. An aljsrrfute luoaisiu, cucctivnig Ibe inttividiiai 
Swii] ofi uksBtkal with H’uhmua 
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made of each and brought them back with the utmost 
care, carrying them, the biographer says, “like two 
precious jewels.” These works were the Brahma Saih- 
hitd and the Krtshnakarndm^tia Chaitanya spoke of 
these finds in superlative terms, and they were 
undoubtedly of great influence m the development of 
his thought. For this reason the account of these 
manuscripts is of very real interest The Brahma 
Samhiid was found in Travancore. It is known in 
Bengal only in fragmentary form, and it is not clear 
from what sect it sprang. It exalts the infinite glory 
and forms of Govinda (one of the names given to 
Krishna), which would seem to mark it as Nimbarkite, 
but nothing definite can be said about it. The Krishna- 
karndmrita was w'ritten by a Travancore Biahman, 
named Lilasuka Bilvamangala Chaitanya round it at 
Pandharpur. It is believed to be a Vishnusvlmi work, 
because its teaching agrees with what httle is known of 
VishnnsvamiS doctrinal point of view. The influence 
of these works on Chaitanya is reflected in the saying 
among his followers, to the effect that he founded his 
religion on the Karnamntd and his theology on the 
Brahma Sa-ihhiid. It is significant also, that the theo- 
logical work of the greatest theologians of the move- 
ment IS founded upon the latter. It is dearly a mistake, 
however, to think that Chaitanya’s religious experience 
IS based upon either of these work.s, for, as we have 
seen, that came to flower m the days of Navadvip, before 
he dreamed of being a sannyasi or had ever heard of 
these writings. The sources of his religious experience 
are clearly the Radha-Krishna songs of jayadeva,Vidya- 
pati and Chantji Das. What gave these new discoveries 
their hold upon him was that in them he found the 
passionate theme of the poets treated in definite works 
of devotion, with a background of theological interpre- 
tation which was probably quite new to him. We may 
say, then, that the finding of these works probably 
deepened and clarified his vivid experience, and marked 
the beginning of a definite theological interest. What- 
ever system Chaitanva bequeathed to his followers 
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bad its origin in the received from these 

manuscripts- 

Ab \\c have indicated, the conta^rious efiect of 
Chaitanya*J5 fervent devotions m ^shrme atter shnne is 
the main theme and interest of the narrative. Wher- 
ever he went, this Jover of Krishna sought to inspire 
men with the bhakti which filled his own Int to 
ox^erflowinj^ Unfoitunatcly, the recoid is :;>o exaggerat- 
ed as to appear grotesque at timesp Were we to take 
it liternliy, %ve should have to believe the whole of south 
India converted to emotional faith in Krishna by the 
mere sight and sound of Chaitauya- Here, for example, 
is a typical passage : 

As bt^foTG, thO'Jw wi)t> caught of an the roar5» and the 
mhabit.mt^ oj the he enterwl all heuamti: Vaishnavos and cned, 

Knduiat These, •^preiiding the movement to otner village, 

made th4i?iD Vajshnava aho^ I'here were* nsany kinds of pet^ple in 
the stiuth . i.ome veisoj aorae rehgioas, iimuracrah^e gocheSs , those aU, 
throtigh the Master m^nerce, own cretds and 

bevam© Vrushnava AiUirng the Vaishnav.i;^, almost^ a U wor- 

shippers of hen.g Madhvas, and some bn Vait^hpa'va'j 

At vf the 7mAdpml>hu^thQ^^‘ii all bocan^e wojshjpper^ of Knshpa 
and sjing his name,^ 

Ecpially irresistible was the might of bis argumentation : 

Thorc wtTx" k gidans, VeduntKN, and foUowc^^ of 

the bairslUi v<ii 1 *‘at*t5 jal . / Sm nti, Ihir ana an ^ the Vviki^. They %wi‘ all 
hold to upacikl tneu own ^ rtptur&^, hut the Masrer, having pf^jnttid 
out tnolr defecX, deinohshid lU their opinion>; ; everywhere bo estafv 
hshofl Vajshnava dfK^tnn<^ and none conkt refute hi'i concla^*ion5> 
f diev m eptetl tho Master^ creed, and thus no made the whole 

Eolith ValshtiavM ^ 

One jncuknt reveais (nii nnou/sduusly) a touch of 
broad ImuMmr* A Buddhist pi otessor, supported by a 
group of disciples, unduitcjok t^' vanquKsh Chaitanyu 
one day Hut be proved himsdf more than their 
and left them no phiJosoplnc foot on which u> 

*“ Tm'J gitiaf niJSr^kTi rf^mir.only unud f>f C)iifiba?3y-ri< 

» r/i.CA.. II 22S. 

•* Brudenis m xht. Kanitw Miunubsfi, tht' hr-.t <>i tne Hlx titb^Kivx 
of phflw^plJV. 

^ Tfie author of the Yogn 

^ Ch.Ch., U, Iz, p* 22$, 
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stand. Hamihated and smarting under their defeat, the 
Buddhists sought by a low stratagem to accomplish 
what their philosophy had failed to do. They ofered 
a plate of unclean rice to Chaitanya, representing it to 
be piasSda from a shrine of Vishim. Before he could 
taste it a great bird swooped down and cai iied off the 
rice, plate and all. But as he rose the plate slipped 
out of his talon.s, caught the luckless professoi squarely 
on the skull, neatly cleaving it. The unhappy disciples 
now clamoured for forgiveness and succour at Chailanya's 
feet, acknowledging bis divinity. At his command they 
began to sing and shout the name Krishna m the ear of 
the senseless profesoor, whereupon he straightway lose 
up and joined in the shout, thus showing himself, we 
are to infer, a truly converted Vaishnava '' 

Aftei sufficiently discounting the exaggerations and 
the .sectarian bias of our authority, we can arrive at a 
reasonable surmise as to the actual facts. There is 
nothing in the after history of the sect to indicate any 
following whatever in the south. If there were any 
such wholesale conversion of communities it was a 
purely ephemeral thing, leaving nothing to show for it 
in latci years The truth these extiavagant claims 
leally seek to convey is that oveiywhere Chaitanya 
went crowds were deeply impressed by his evident 
devotion. Nowhere ni the woild are the commoQ 
people so quick to render homage to leligions sanctity 
as in India. Chaitanya combined with the traditional 
sanctity of the sannyasi the powers of a gifted revival- 
ist. The effect wms tremendous. It is easy to believe 
that whole villages weie stirred by the passionate 
intensity of his emotions, and, while under the spell, 
joined enthusiastically m his devotions But this is 
very far from saying that these same villog6r,s were 
changed from their various sectanan beliefs and 
practices into faithful V aishqavas of the Chaitanya atlb 
Tliere were definite results from Chaitanya’s travels, 
however, that were not ephemeial, Hi> devotion did 
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leave a permanent impress on the Vaishnavism of the 
south land. It does not seem too much to say that his 
personal influence effected a g:eneral stimulation ot 
Vaishnava sects wherever he went In the Kanarese 
country, for example, wc find that he is credited with 
heIpI^^^|: to bring: in a Vaishnava reiaval, the mendi- 
cant singfcrs who popularised Knshna worship having 
received their inspuatton^ m part at least, fiom him ^ 

Joys of Bhakti in Puri 

Dining the two years of Chaitanya's absence from 
Puri, inteiest in him seems to have become quite 
general among the leading personages connected with 
the temple* This was doubtless a result of the prestige 
which the new type of religion gained through Sar\a- 
bhaitma's convetsion* Returning to Pnri after his 
extended travels, Chaitanya met with a raptui ous wel- 
come from the httle group of his disciples, and also 
found the leading men of Puri assembled with Saiva- 
bhauma, eager to pay him honour. 

Anothei distinguished citizen of Puri who was con- 
sumed with desire to see the strange young sannyast 
was no less a personage than Pratapa Rudra, the 
king of Onssa hnn.self He a man of devout 

tendencies, whuse naUnal Interestii led huu to honour 
the scbf>1ai , Sarvabhaiima, and to seek a man like Rama- 
nanda Rdy for pnmc nuntster Hearing ol Chaitanya 
through these disciples, the king wished to meet him 
and acquaint hiinseli at first hand with the strange 

* of Kananse; Ltieraiure, pp 12, 59 AJ^ 

O KM / , p 302 

AnolKr of f'VKktjce points tu tlohnUe innutni.e 

m the Mai/4hEi c<inntrv which llnKS the- Tukrtuima xuth 

ChiUianyfi* TtikuruTTia, who was ih^rn inortr tlvu 
CNutanvn, in oae ol bts (No ^^0* p 01, of 

Ti^Jhitnhm, Voh I by J Ntslson Fr.if^^r ; stc also an 

to thr#^ Kri^h^H-worsh5pp«*n bis t^-arhers Hidsi 

Ouutasva* K^Uxkk Ctsuhitiya and Raghava Chuitanya, iind nrw rt krt^ 
to a.s foiiu'vcrs oi th« Hengal sainU The fact tliai* all three liear th'*> 
name w<juid lunU weight to the supposition lluit Ch^ikanya left 

lutii m tbe Maratha country un mfliwncu that did ml difeawa>. 
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power which, in so youthful a devotee, had proved 
more than sufScient to master the veteran scholar and 
the accomplished officer of State The king's desue, 
however, met an obstacle in Chaitanya himself. The 
ideals of the ascetic life were ever dear to hiirij although 
for its rules, oftentimes, he seemed Httle concerned 
Since, for the true ascetic, kings were banned, Chai- 
tanya would not consent to see Pratapa Rudra, and it 
was only thiough a luse that the king won his way into 
the presence and acknowledged discipleship of the 
Nadia saint, 

Upon the return of Chaitanya, his disciples despatch- 
ed a messenger to Navadvip, m Bengal, bearing the 
joyful tidings to his mother and to the community of the 
faithful. In their eagerness to see Chaitanya, the 
Bengal Vaishnavas now organised the first of those 
annual pilgrimages to Puri that came to mean so much 
to the discjples in Bengal Two hundred of them came 
to Pini at the time of the car festival of Jagannath, and 
spent a considerable period in Chaitanya' s company, 
in delightful fellowship and daily worship in the 
temple A great deal of space ni the biographies is 
taken in describing the welcome of the Bengal pil- 
grims, and the %^arious joyful events of their stay. 
Their vociferous entrance into the city was watched by 
the king fiom the roof of the palace. The chanting of 
the Bengali songs by two hundred lusty throats, to- 
gether with the joyful abandon of the pilgrims as they 
neared the presence of Chaitanya, filled the king with 
amazement ; nor did the sight lessen his own desire to 
see the object of so much devotion. 

One of the exploits of these days was the cleansing 
of a temple by Chaitanya and the Bengal pilgrims, in 
preparation for the car festival This lowly act, 
assuming as they did for the time being the status 
of sweepers, was done as an act of devotion. On 
the day of the great festival, when the car of Jagannath 
conveys the image of the god from the mam temple to 
another temple at some distance, Chaitanya with his 
followers performed great feats of sankirtan. This is 
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the i^reatest day of the year at Puri^ with hug:e 
crowds in attendance The Vaish^ava.s were divided 
mto i?evcn band$, and perfoimed continuous kirtan, 
enuiclinj^ the car as it advanced. Chaitanya, in a 
perfect transport of emotion, went from one band to 
another, Ktnnuiating his followeis to greater ecstasies. 

With ? K^U" thtr Ma'-tei danced virulently, v-hirling ahf>ut in a 
circle liVe a fue-bnind, tiH tlit. very earth, w^h octun and mountBms, 
trembk'Cl u* hiN ireach istupefacticm, perspiration, hoi npiLition, 
tears, trembUng, pallor, neSpk^'^ness of all v>its, puck; oiiiiltatioa, 
all thvsc were seen be fell to the ground, and 

rolled tht»re like a golden tnonutain 

In the oi ;he \vikl dance a strange dehnnin eanie upon the 
Master. Ai the same moment all eight kmdfJ of saiimJt emotioa were 
stlarr<sd hnn. Ih^ hair J>tOf>ci on end, with and $km all 

bristly llkeu tree full of thnins. People were struck with fc-ar 

jiKh dashmg hiB teeth, thlnldug they wovid surely fall out 
From Ins whoU iKxly ran mixed with blood, while with choked 
v<ucebe stamniuittl mcobeienrly Ilk tears fell like winter from a 
fonnlnm until the bystanders were wet The t)eauty of his fair-ccm 
pleiuonHl tyjdy wan now Itke saffron, now hke the lustre of the rmUtld 
bh/ijm. At one mtjment he sceme<l etupificxl, the ne??;t ht relied on the 
greamd ; now Iuh haud^ and feet '^^tre mottonle.^ like dned stkks^ 
again he Ielv pnine rhe gioiind almost iiereft of breath. Ktemg 
this the dkscipivs weic weak with fear. At water tell fiom eyet 
and tictse, and froth from his mouth* just as a stream <1 nectar flows 
from tlie arc oi ths nir>nie , . 

As he g,izod at the lotiis-face of iagjinnath— its beatiliful eves 
sp irkhng in the sunlight, its garland, ckUh, ornaments and pt^rf tunes ->- 
there v ehwi up in the Mastei\ heart an ocean of duHght A ^torm of 
fnn?y ^ tired him the le, ami wavtv, of feeling nrost? in him in nud 
deUght, Like tw ^ta nmiv was the warfare of bis vaneil emotions, , 
All ts and mm<is were uttractcfl by the sjgbt, and the Master’s 
lo\ C“4ectar ix^lewid the inmcK of all All the attendiints of Jagaimath, 
the king and his <4hcials, pdgnms, the Pun residents, all alike were 
at the sight of the Master's dunce and love Love to Krishna 
fJotKlctl the hearts of all.* 

It Is not iitrange that when the gjeat car reached its 
destination* Chaitanya and bzs companions were ejchaust- 
ert with their exertions, and Jay ^"nvc5c<me with love/" 
the biographer pius it. 

After four months had elapsed Chaitanya sent the 
Bengal pilgrims home, expressly commissioning 


* Of>*,n,xaii, pp 2^-7:^ 
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Advajtacbarya and Nityananda to preach the religion of 
bhaiti in Bengal, even to the lowest castes. For three 
years this annual migration took place, Chaitanya’s life 
at Puri otherwise being an uneventful round of daily 
worship at the temple. 

The Bein'dabah Pipgki-'.iagb 

Prom the very beginning of his absorption in Vaishna- 
vism, Chaitanya had cherished an ardent desire to see 
Brindaban, the holy city of Krishpa-worshippers- His 
first thought on becoming a sannyisi was to make this 
pilgrimage, but, as ive have seen, the guile of his 
followers defeated this plan. Each year at Piui he had 
planned to make the journey, but was induced to postpone 
his departure from season to season, at the urgent 
entieaty of King Pjatapa and the growing company of 
his disciples ard admireis. 

Now, after the departure of his Bengali disciples 
after their thud annual visit, two year^ aftei his return 
from the southern tour, Chaitanya set out for 
Brindaban. He left Puri accompanied by a large band 
of disciples, and under the estort of royal officers 
despatched by the king to insure bis safety and comfort. 
At the king’s command evety river crossed in Ins king- 
dom was marked by a pillar set up at the ford, in. order 
that the spot might henceforth te observed as a tirtha, a 
sacred place Special provision for the welfaie of the 
disciples was made along the route, and quantities of 
prasada tvere sent on from Puri to feed the whole com- 
pany foi saverai days. 

In this manner he was brought into Bengal, and 
from there on his course was attended by crowds of his 
countrymen as far as a village named Ramkeli, near 
Gaur, the ancient capital in north Bengal rmfe he 

.stopped at SSntipur, near Navadvip, and here rejoiced 
his mother by a visit. It is character istic that he 
begged at her feet for permission to make die Brindaban 
pilgrimage. At RamkeK two remarkable men enleied 
hib discipleship of wdiom we shall hear more later 
They were two brothers, Sakar Maliib and Dabir Khas 
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by name, h;srb officials in the Muhammadan court st 
Gaur They had been Maratha Brahmans r>f prmcsiy 
descent, whose ancestors had migrated to Bengal. These 
two held lisen to influence and great wealth Sn Jhe 
Moslem service, and had themselves adopted the faith 
of Islam, It would seem that they wcie spiiitually 
itnsatJ>’fied, for, when Chahanya reached their pait of 
the country, they sought him out and ivere immeebately 
drawn to him. They hocame his followers, and from 
that time secretly sought means of abandoning their 
worldly eminence foi the ascetic life. Under the 
name.s Kupa and Sanatana, given them by Chaitar.ya, 
these men ivere destined to play a leading part in the 
movement. Of this meeting Chaitanya says T 

With great riifficalty I cam« to RsimkeK village, wtiere two brothers 
came to ifie, Rupa imd Sviniltana by name They were kings among 
bhiktas, obiectf- of Krishna is mercy, prime rainiifei and governor by 
prof&<!5ion, of the highest profioiency lu Immvltrlgc. titiMAion and 
vet counting tbeiiisvJvfi, lowly ai, the gras,s The sglit cf 
tbi:, liunaility ivotiM melt a s-tone, I was pltaved and said to them, 
“Although oi aigli stsEion, count yourselves very lowhs em long 
Knslina will reJea.se vou ” Kpeakimr thiA I bade tihva mrisweH, when 
on jTiv gttinji', Saiiflt'ma spoltc a nikllu “ Art'''.mpanKd by a nillhon 
men, is this tbs‘ nglit iray to go to BrindSban ? ” 

Amused by this frank criticism from his new 
dtscipic, ChftitJinya concluded that such a popular 
procensjon fiom village to village, hke a trave’ding 
shownuin,’’ a.s he him.sflf put it, was hardly the .sort 
of pilgrimage h) be e.^tpected of a humble nicndioant. 
He tburefore gave up his plan and returned fo Puri. 

Upon the coiH'hisjoti of the rainy season, he started 
out once mme, hut thtv time he stole away secretly 
With one Brabsiisn follower and sought out unfreipicntcd 
ways. At Benatfts he .stopped lor tea days iviUi tw'o 
l^engali dl.scfple.s, but Im presence made httk* inipiesston 
r*n this- centre of fitvii- worship and VeduiUism. d’he 
Jibe oi the leading Veduntist, to the effect that 
ChsitftpyR was only a trader in euKstimialism and 
would find no market i« Benares for hi.i wmes, seemed 


' r«.a„ li, .tw. p 306. 
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to have stated the truth ^ On reaching: the sacred 
Yamuna river (the modern Jumna) he dashed headlong 
into it in ecstasy, and had to be rescued by his com- 
panion This occuired repeatedly, the way to 

Mathura, v/herever he halted, he made the people dance 
to Krishna's loved name/' At Mathura, which is 
associated with Bnndaban in the sacred legends of 
Vaishnavism, Chaitanya visited all the holy sites and 
bathed at the twenty -four different ghats* 

All the while, as he approached the scenes of 
Krishna's exploits* his emotions grew m intensity, until 
his companion became fearful of the result. Even the 
neck of a peacock was sufficient to send him into a 
swoon, the dark colours reminding him of Krishna* On 
catching sight of Govardban hill, near Bnndaban, he was 
so affected that he threw himself on the ground, clasping 
the very rocks in frenzy Finding t^o shallow pools in a 
rice field he bathed in them raptuiously, thinking them 
the pool where Krishna dallied with Radha in the 
water. In this manner he visited all the holy sites 
round about Brindaban, as far as they weie discovered 
At this time there was nothing of the modern Bnndaban , 
even the sites of sacred history and legend had been lost 
and forgotten. However, Chaitanya's Nadia fnend and 
disciiile, Lokanatha, had been living here for some years 
now ; and at the period ot this visit other disciples were 
there, although the record makes no mention of their 
presence. Dunng these days, Chaitanya lived m such 
a continuous state of emotional excitement that he was 
practically unaccountable for himself. 

Finally, after another experience of fishing his 
master senseless out of the water of the Yamuna, the 
Brahman companion decided that a change of scene 
was advisable. Chaitanya was persuaded to start for 
Prayaga (Allahabad) , but be was so overcome at the 
thought of leaving Biindaban that he became uncon- 
scious and w as cat ned away in that condition. 

As they travelled along the Ganges, Chaitanya’s 


* Ixilow p. 49. 
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nearly co.st hjni the livss of bi^ followers, 
alfbungfh, ns tiirnc^l out. the final result was a gzojp 
nf new disciples IVhde x'c^tjng one day in a i>hady 
spoi, ihe of a herd of cows filled bis mivAl wdh a 
finctd of thoughts ahot;t the secnoa of Krisb3?a's exploits. 
Suddenly a cou herd began tn play upon the flute, and 
Chjutanya immediately went into a swoon, foaming at 
tbe^ mwth and giving every appearance of being at 
denth\s door. Imfmtiinatelj. . nt this moment a troop 
of Fatbans happened upon the scene, and promptly 
cv^nidudcd that thev had found a band of loiibers and 
then drugged vicunp T]>e hapkss disciples were 
bound, and nught have had shost slnift, had Chaitanya 
not revived and connnencod to dance joyously with 
ujdiftC'd hunds^ chanting the name of Hari The 
Paihans now realised the chm actor of the sannyasj, anil 
m great awe at his devotion, quickly rvJca.sed the 
discipics, !jut accused them of poisoning C'hailanya ile 
readily cxplanied the sutimtmn. and then enUued into a 
religiou» discussion with one of the Fathans who was 
s-omctbing a hujy man himseif The iMo^lems tried 
to wm Chadanyn to the faith uf ];ut m the end 

they themselves turned Vuishnura nnd btcamc disciples 
of Chuilnnya, They were kno\vs;i theieaftei a.-j the 
Fatban Vai^h:?avas. <’Jne of them, accsuding to the 
accouxit, a young prince named Bijull Khan, became an 
ascetic Widely known f{>r his sancUty/ 

Vrom Hnmiaban they camo to Frayhga where 
C'hananya spent sevend days at the Kumbha nula, 
the great bcUhiug tcijtival '' Here hu was joined 
by one <>£ the two disciples Foni the Moslem 

court in Hengab whom \\n Jinve <le^cubed. Tlur^ 

Rupa, had rchuqiiLsbcd lus post, rul hun^elt all his* 

* Ch.Ch», ?cMib pp CunMdenrg the a n u which 

eting fhelr /aiUu on the of \t 

/h^ubb ik*? i£ JiiiN a wuk c'Unvney, anx3 nfH h^id tots itx 
fact, in bh that er^ity C., p< '^Z)r ^lis.vpts Uk? -^to’y 

^ jl 

of very great siaKtSty, W ma?kxl hy (*, huge 
gathtirng It k hek^ u oois^ckuu-* of th& f iimgtrs and 

ilw iuuina rsver , at once c\rry 12 y«ar% 
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wealth except sufficient for his family’s welfare, and 
then gone m search of Chaitanya. Another interesting 
visit at this point was from Vallabhacharya, the founder 
of the Vaibhnava sect of that name. At Benares 
Rupa's brother, Sanatana, ari-ived. He had been thrown 
into prison by the Sultan of Bengal, to prevent him 
from leaving his sei vice, but had escaped and left every 
thing for the sake of Chaitanya On these two men, 
according to the record, Chaitanya spent much time, 
teaching them the doctrines of the bhakfi cult Six 
long chapters of the principal book of the Chart ia^ 
mriia are devoted to detailed theological exposition, 
which he is represented as teaching the two brothers. 
They were commissioned to settle at Brindaban and spend 
their lives as recluses, searching out the forgotten sites 
sacred to the Krishna faith and teaching its doctrines 
by word and pen. 

During this stay in Benares, Chaitanya came into 
more successful contact with the Brabinaii pandits than 
before. The most striking result of this was the con- 
veiaion to Vaishnavism of Prakdiananda Samsvail, the 
leading Vedanta scholar of the city. When Chaitanya 
had first come to Benatos, this paij^it bad scoffed at 
him in these terms ; 

I have heard of a saanySd m the country of Gaur, n senOmentalist, 
one cjf Ketliva Bharati's diM.ipk'?, and a decwver, Chaitanya lt> feis 
name. Witn his taenihuental crowd lie goes dancing from place to 
pLice and village to village, and all who noe him in h^s ecstasy, tall him 
god. His bemtcmaa; art is sttcli that all are cbaoned at sight of iiirji 
The great scholar, S3TvaW)anii).a BhattScharya nas gone mad .after 
Chaitanya, I hear. He is only a sannyasi in name , mreh mote a great 
magician ! His seatisaentahty will not sell at Ka^i ^ Listen to the 
VedSats , don’t go to him. Wiih that mid man is dtstrucrion in botn 
worlds * 

This is the mun who now suneadered to the sentimen- 
tality he had denounced. He was a recruit worthy to 
rank with Sarvabhauma ; and his conversion to the 
bhakti cult IS an added commentary upon the remarkable 


' Benin «s, 
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power po&se.ssed by Chaitaiiya to touch and move the 
heaits of men. 

From Benares the return to Puri was made by unfre- 
quented ways, with one attendant only. 

The XjAst Yeahs at Pvri 

Chaitanya never again left Puri, Although m com- 
missioning bus tolloweis to settle and pieach at Eiin- 
daban, he lepeatedly expressed the wish that such could 
have been his own lot, yet it is clear that he accepted 
his, mother's word as determining his residence for Ire 
at Ptiri Having once visited the sacted sites, he gave 
hiinself to a life of worship at Puri, and left to his dis- 
ciples the gieat work ht had hoped to do himself, 

The remaining seventeen or eighteen years of his 
life were uneventful. With a chosen few about him he 
settled down to the routine of life in the temple city. 
Each year the Bengal contingent spent seveial months 
at Pun, which served to break the monotony some- 
what. But, apart from the occasional visits of scholar 
ascetics and disciples, the even tenor of Cbaitanya’s 
life as a recluse was unbroken. There is singularly 
little in the record with which to fill out the story of 
these last yeai s Small incidents, and desciiptions of 
Chaitanya’s emotions make up the narrative. He v\as 
constantly attended by a small group of disciples, who 
read and sang to him much of the day and superm- 
teiided all the details of the daily woiship, bathing, etc 
Ah the ycais went on, Chaitanya became increasingly 
incapable of caring for himself The extreme 
emotional demands inaile upon his nervous system for 
so sriany years couM not but result m growing instability 
aad flisorrler. No human organism could stand the 
strain put upon it by (lhaitanya's cxpencnt'cs. Although 
there is no satisfactoiy record of the last days, what 
there is indicates a state of nervous disorder charac- 
terised by atujfKH, trances and wild outbursts of freuxied 
delirium, showing only too clearly the approaching 
utter collapse of a mind and body strained to the break- 
ing point 
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The end of the saint is unknown. His principal 
biographers have drawn a veil over the death of their 
master. Legends there are of his disappearance in 
temple and image, but of the fact there is no certainty 

One of the less reliable of the biographies — the 
Chaitanya Mangala^ by Jayananda — gives the date of his 
death as July, 1534, and attributes it to a wound in the 
foot, which brought on fever resulting m death* This 
may be the facL^ However, the common supposition 
that the end came by drowning in the ocean during one 
of his fits of ecstasy has a great deal of probability in 
Its favour, considering the many times Chaitanya was 
rescued from just such a death. The body was probably 
buried in the temple by the priests, and the miraculous 
tales that arose, of the master's disappearance m various 
images, were doubtless created and encouraged by them 
for purposes of revenue. 

* See p. 259, for a discussion of tbis pomt* See also a 

discussion of the various theories in Sri Gaurd^ngn^ by Bhudhar 
Chandra Ganguly, Bharati, p 48S, This is a useful life of Chaitanya 
m Bengali 


CHAPTER iV 

CHAITANVA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SECT 

It wiU I** helpful at this point, be foic we pas>s on 
to cnubider the development of the <>cct. to gather tip 
and enumerate those iuflticaces which made ChaitanyaT 
distinetlvc contribution to the movement which bears 
hts name. We shall not attempt to determine exactly 
ot exhaustively the full extent of tiiat contribution , 
but we fan isrdieate at least ths mam lines of lafliiftnee, 
and thus gam a cleaiei understanding: of his relation to 
the sect. 

TxIK laTPHWSS OP Hxt CtlAKACTRK AND 
PeRvSONATITV 

in tin* potent inflncnce.s emanating from Chaitanya’.s 
{>ersonahty we ha\e already seen the real origin of the 
sect The mati-rials, indeed, were not of his making ; 
they had esistcd. hn generations in Bengal in the per- 
sons of Viiishnavft adherents. Hut his wa.s the .spit it 
that took these elenicnts of a conimon faith and fused 
them in the file of his men baining devotion, until they 
citine opf a new creation — a living movemeat lull of 
bis favn energy. Cithers tuok and organised what tlu* 
waste: .spirit ha<l cvnived, ami gave u a torm by '.sbicii 
tij iierpotuaU* itsoB ihit nolhmg hi all the s*iibscu»«nt 
ytvus of the movomsuu imv been able to elfary the 
stamp put ttiP’m it ifi its yrigin by the pcrvinajity of 
Chaitjtnya. 

The inark’i of that miual mlhmnce aie to seen ui 
vanoiid ways. U is clearly evident, firstv m Uw lender- 
#,hip with which the movement !>tarted- Wc have seen 
how it was Chaitaayn''i magnetism that drev,! to himself 
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and his cause strong^ men who gave themselves to its 
faith and fortune Such were the Brmdaban Gosvamis, 
who created the theology of the sect with such out- 
standing power. Such were the Vedantist scholar, 
VasLideva Sarvahliauma, Ramananda Ray, the minister 
of state, and the powerful king, Protapa Rudra himself, 
whose adherence to Chaitanya gave the movement 
standing throughout Orissa Such an one was Nitya- 
nanda, sannyasi and devotee of another sect, until he 
came under the master influence that fired his mmd and 
set him at the task that has made his name a power in 
Bengal ever since. 

The influence of Chaitanya is further seen in the 
fact that the greatest development of the sect followed 
the lines of his own deepest interests The zealous 
spirit which carried it throughout Bengal and Orissa 
withm two generations of his death was no other than 
the spirit which he infused into the little group of 
followers in Nadia. Similarly, it was Ins fixed idea 
about Bniidaban and his earnestness in inspiring others 
with his own vision, that gave that great chapter to the 
history of the sect. Had it not been lor his enthusiasm 
on the subject of the recovery of the sacred sites, it is 
hardly likely that Bengal Vaishnavism would have had 
any connection whatsoever with the modern develop- 
ment of Brmdaban 

The Vaishnaya character is still another fact in evi- 
dence of Chaitanya's inflaence. A certain type has 
chaiacterised the best spirits of the sect all through the 
years. Its standard is the character of Chaitanya hmi- 
self, whose outstanding qualities were humility, passion 
for God, joyousness and devotion. There are a few 
Sans^krit ^hkas which are quoted m the chief biography 
as Chaitanya’s own writing The best known of 
thesOt quoted by Vaishnavas, is to this effect : 

fitunbler than the grass, more patient than a tie«, honouring 
others, yet without hottaur oneself— such a one is ever worthy to taVe 
the name of I lari- 
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This bears the hall-mark of Chaitanya's spirit and may 
well be his own verse. The inculcation of this spirit of 
humility has marked the sect at all times* The com- 
mon use by a large number of Vaishnava writers of the 
term Das (servant) instead of their own names, thus 
effectually obliterating their own individualities, is an 
illustration ot the reality of this teaching and its prac- 
tice/ With the other distinctive traits of the Vaishnava 
character as well, it is true to say that they have been 
cultivated after the likeness of the character of Cbai 
tanya 

Finally, Chaitanya's influence is manifested m the 
persistence of the most characteristic feature of the 
sect* It IS precisely the same to-day as that which 
sprang up m that spontaneous outpouring of song m 
the Navadvip courtyard under the magic touch of the 
young Gauranga The sankirtan was the natural ex- 
pression of that group. So it remains to-day the 
natural expression of any Vaishnava gathering. Indeed, 
a gathering of Vaishnavas without the sankirtan is un- 
thinkable, It would not be itself The plaintive 
refrain, the swinging chorus, the shouting, the clangor 
of the familiar drum and cymbal, the swaying bodies and 
uplifted hands, who does not connect these things with 
Chaitanya Vaishnavism as surely as the kneeling figure 
on the Calcutta office ]aun^ at sunset is associated with 
Muhammadanism ? 

The Power op Hts Religious Experience 

The emotional fervour, which lequued for its 
expression the strenuous exertions of ChaitanyaS 
sankirtan and dance, was a new element in Vaishpavism 
at least in north India 

This statement is true m spite of the fact that the 
BhUgavaia PurUn^ has much to say about singing 
praises to Krishna. It is not asserted that Chaitanya 
created the kirtan, for it was known long before his day 
It IS true to say, however, that he transformed it. None 
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of the other sects based upon th^Bhagavata Pnrajia deve- 
loped anything comparable to the Nadia outburst. We 
may rightly speak of it, therefore, as a new contribution 
to bhakti , and its continuance in the sect after 
Cbaitanya marked off the Bengal Vaishnavas as 
possessing a distinct characteristic. The possession of 
emotional capacities like Chaitanya^s would have marked 
a man in any sect»but enlisted in the service of a faith 
like the bhakti cult, the result could hardly fail to be 
extraordinary. Here lay the seciet of its great appeal to 
the heart of the common people. Chaitaiiya wrought 
upon their feelings until the contagion of his own 
fervent bhakti swept them off their feet As the 
Bengalis are a people in whom the emotional element 
IS strong, this type of appeal was peculiarly fitted to 
evoke a popular response. It was this aroused 
emotional power ot the group, finding vent through the 
kirtan in its various forms, that became so effective a 
propagandist agency- Thus the very power of the 
movement to propagate itself lay in the immense 
vitality of Chaitanya's religious experience 

A further evidence of the effect of his experience is 
seen in the new spiiit which he imparted to asceticism. 
He brought into it an element of joyousness that lit up the 
sombre and forbidding aspect that Indian asceticism 
usually wear‘5. The lyric strain that was such an 
ineradicable element in Chaitanya's devotion, and the 
emotions of his heart so easily stirred to overflowing — 
these endowments of a generous nature could not be 
changed or subdued by the assumption of the yellow 
robe and the mendicant's bowk To the end of the day 
Chaitanya remained a minstrel of Hari, with a song in 
his heart and the lilt of it ever upon his lips* How far 
this spirit was perpetuated in the ascetic order of the 
sect, among the vairagis,^ it is not possible to say. But 
it IS easy to believe that a real measure of the same spirit 
has characterised these men down through the years 
Certainly song appears to be their chief characteristic 
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to-day, even in their deg-radalioo, and the ever-present 
and the even cruder gop}.yantriti?,\m'^% instru- 
ments of one string, remain as hwmhie symbols of the 
lyric quality that wat, the glory of their master’s life. 

Another effect of his religious espenence upon the 
sect is a most interesting and important one This has 
todovvith the way in which Cbaitanya’s whole life soon 
came to be the norm by which the songs about Radha 
and Krishna v/ere interpretech This vdll be dealt with 
when we come to the literature of the sect. Suffice it 
here to say that, as the years went b 3 q men saw with 
increasing dearnes.s that Chaitanya’s life was a drama 
of the eternal longing of the human soul for the Infinite. 
This was also the interpretation that came to be put 
upon the Brindaban legends, whereby the too-evident 
sensuousaess of the poetry glorifying Krishna's amours 
was sought to be transmuted into a spiritual allegory of 
the divine Jove. So it came about quite naturally that 
the life of the master was used to illustrate and inter- 
pret the literature of the movement. This is the 
meaning of the Gattrac/mndrikd, an invocation to Chai- 
tanya, which is invariably sung at the beginning of 
kirtan The singer sings the story of some incident in 
the life of Chaitanya revealing his passion for Krishpa, 
and this provides the key for the proper understanding 
of the Radha-Krishna songs which follow 

SocrAr. CojrsEquEKCFS OF His Bhakti 

It is baldly accurate to write of Chaitanya in terms 
ot social reform, or to credit him with a revoliifionary 
social vision. Indeed, it is difficult to come at the truth 
in describing his influence in this respect, for his Hfe 
and teaching had manifold social effects which lend 
plausibility to the assertions sometimes made about the 
social reformation wrought by him. It seems perfectly 
clear, however, that Chaitanya was not concerned with 
the reform of Hindu society. His sole interest was 
religion, and it is only as his religious experience, and 


» See illTOtration fating p 215, 
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that engendered by him among others, came into 
conflict with the Hindu social system that he can be 
called a social reformer. His social reform, sO'Called, 
was only a by-product of his bbakti. 

The social consequences of his religious experience 
came from the catholicity of his bhakti. He recognised 
no limits whatever to be set to this absorbing ex- 
perience, and the participation of men in it. Such 
breadth of view was vastly disturbing to orthodox 
Hinduism. That all men conld find a place in common 
religious worship and be counted as equal in the attitude 
of devotion, was startling and revolutionary. Indeed, 
many sayings aie auiibuted to Chaitanya which seem to 
transcend the caste system altogether, although the 
authenticity of all such teaching is not certain by any 
means. This attitude, on the other hand, is balanced 
by clear evidence of social orthodoxy When we tome 
to the study of this phase of Chaitanya's teaching, we 
shall see that he did not consistently set himself against 
the caste system. 

It is perfectly clear, hoivever, that he went far 
beyond the customs and ideas of his time in the 
diiectioii of a biothorliood of bhakti. He accepted 
converts from Islam freely, and one ot the earliest of 
his disciples was a Muhammadan iagir,''' Handas by 
name, who attained to great sanctity in the sect and 
was buried by Chaitanya s own hands at Puri. We 
have already seen how the two disciples. Rupa and 
Sanatana, who were raised to the highest positions of 
honour as scholars of the sect, were utterly outcasted 
from Hindu society as renegade converts to I.$lam w,hen 
Chaitanya met them. He repeatedly proclaimed his 
bhakti as being accessible to the loivest classes of 
Hindu society. In short, it may be said that he had 
courage to preach a message of religioub freedom which 
made a place for all in its cult of laving devotion. 
Naturally, this gave his movement a tremendous appeal 
to the hearts of the common people. To this day the 


‘ AiOfctic.conespoc&ng: to the iidhaui zaird^i of Ihucliu.sia. 
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Jiumble people o£ Bengal sing such songs as Dr. Sen 
heard among the sweepers in Tipperah, the burden of 
which was, “ Come, and sec the god -man who does not 
believe in caste. 

However, it is a question, which is the more striking, 
the opening of the portals of bhaku to all castes, or the 
sheer simplicity of the lequirements of the new faith 
Nothing was demanded of men but what they could 
give , high and low, rich and poor, without rife oi 
ceremony all alike w’cie swept in on the wings of song 
The one lequisite was the chanting of the sacred name 
It w'as a religious worship in which the humblest, the 
most ignoiant, and the poorest of all could :)oin. This 
simplification of religion was an achievement which had 
its social reverberations also, for it boded ill for the 
vested priestly interests. It was an emancipation of 
the common man from ecclesiastical tyranny, tliat would 
have been a social as well as a lehgions triumph could 
it have peisisted. Temple- worship remained, of course. 
It was ingiained in Vaishpavism, and occupied a very 
large place in the practice of Chaitanya and of his 
foUoweis. But m the flowenng of the movement, in the 
enthusiastic days in Navadvip, the heart of it, certainly, 
was the saftkiitan It was tiie essential and tor the 
time being it seems to have been all-sufhcient These 
things must ever stand to Chaitanya's credit. In the 
midst of a priest-ridden, caste-bound society, this man, 
by the espaosive power of his own emotional expeneace, 
was led to inaugurate a popular religious movement 
which for a time heed the commonalty oi men. from 
the ancient thraldom of the law book and the priest, and 
led them into a common fellowship of devotion. 

The full consequences of this teaching form part of 
the history of the sect. It is probable that Chaitanya 
neither foresaw them nor was in full Sympathy with 
the steps taken by some of his followers in carrying 

* H.B L b., p 462. Very deteitc quaK&atioQs of the soojh! 
freedom preachea by Chaitaaya require lo t® ccmSKlered. For 
a fuUer discu'sipn of tbss social tocu-liJug see p 116. 
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out the logical impHcations ot his own teaching,^ Bui 
it does not detract from the significance of those 
implications that ha tailed to recognise them hzmsalf. 
They were the elements that gave the movement its 
note of liberating power m its best days Even m its 
later days of deterioration, this note has never entirely 
departed fi om the sect 

^ Itx his latest hook, Chaiianya and His. Age^ Dr Sea ai*gues 
eloquent^ for the view that Chaitanya hutj'^elf \^a£, the guiding spirit 
in all the social Jiieasnres undertaken by Nitylnanda in Bengah 
‘ Nityauauda was appointee! by him to stay in Bengal with the sole 
ci^arge of social reformation , Chnitanya had found* the caste system 
eating into the vitals of our social fabric, and he Find his followers 
%vore determined to root out the evil from the land " (pp 278'70^ 
*‘Thns we see that ne behind the great maciiinen" of social 
reformation set tvn foot, guided and controlled by him at eveiy stage 
of the advancement of the caiise of Vaibhnavjism m i^his great 
province (p 287) With the utmost admiration for Dr* great 
learning, and deep feeling fot* I am persuaded that this 15 

a misreading ot the story, and thni the view set forth m the tes:£ com^ 
nearer to the truth E^adence for this point of view will be given in 
succeeding chapters* 



CHAPTER V 

THE HISTORY OF THE SECT 

Thb foregoing chapters have made dear Chaitanya's 
relation to the sect. Although he did not seek to build 
up a cult ai ound his own person, yet lie was manifestly 
responsible for the initial steps in the spread ot the dearly 
marked type of Vaishnavism which had gathered about 
himself as its expoundei and CKemplar. It has been 
thought by some that Chaitanya was merely an mslrii* 
ment in the hands of his leading disaples, and that the 
developmeuc of the movement was entuely due to 
them. The contempotary lecords cntainly do not 
bear out the first part of this theory. Whatever 
may be the truth as to later devclopmeni.s, Chaitanya 
wimistakeably set his impress upon the origin of the 
movement In its main lines and characteristics it was 
the creation of his own life and thought. The initiation 
oi the Bnndaban settlement, the conversion of the 
men who were to be the theologians of the sect, the 
institvtion of the sankirtan, the coniintssioniiig of 
Nitylnanda as chief agent of the movement—ail these 
facts from his life show how clearly the origin of the 
movement was the lesult of his own experience and 
purpose. 

Having said this much, however, we have said about 
all that can be said. Beyond the influence of his name 
and personality, Chaitanya had nothing to do with the 
development of the sect There is no evidence that he 
concerned himself with active propaganda, at least in 
the later years of his life, and as for organising his 
followers, it is clear that he had no concern with such 
things. 
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The Infi-tjencb of Nitvaitanba 

How far there was any deSnite organisation of his 
followers it is difficult to say. Tradition ascribes to bis 
leading disciple, Nityananda, more than to anyone else, 
whatever there -was of this activity. The insmution of 
the ascetic order of vairagis, under the bannei of Chai- 
tanya, is popularly acci edited to him. It is certain that 
such mendicant followers did develop in subsequent 
years iti considerable numbers. It was INityananda’s 
son, Virabhadra, who definitely admitted within the fold 
of Vaishpavism the degraded remnants of the Buddhist 
mendicant orders, both male and female. This would 
tend to confirm the tradition concerning Kityaoaada's 
leadership in the early organisation of the sect. 

There seem to have been some coolness between 
Nityananda and Chaitanya toward the end of the latter’s 
life. During the last sis yeais there is no record of a 
meeting between the two. There was no open rupture, 
but the intimacy of the early years is lacking At the 
end of the CMriiamriia a mysterious message from 
Advaita to Chaitanya is recorded, which scholars inter- 
pret as referring to some soit of divergent action on the 
part of Nityananda. This action was doubtless the 
revolutionary social step which Nityananda took in 
enrolling as Vaishpavas and disciples of his the Subarna 
Baijiks,'^ the goldsmith caste, wealthy indeed, but low 
in the social order. This definite application on such a 
large scale of the principle undoubtedly implied in 
Chaitanya’s teaching, may have been too much for 
Chaitanya ’s inherited regard for the Hindu social 
system. Chaitanya had preached equality in worship, 
indeed, and proclaimed that bhakti transcended all caste 
distinctions, but it is unlikely that he was prepared for a 
rvholesaie defiance of the accepted order.® Nityananda's 

' Sanak . Suvarna VctnSka, This action is also refervact to in the 
Ch.Bh., m,v,p 280 

Here we aie faced with con&cdag testimony on the part of the 
cb»6f biographies. The C/iaaanya ShUgavaia maintains that Nicya- 
naada sxiw Chaitaaja after cliis a>-tioD, and was highly piaised by liim 
ia these words : “ According to your owa sweet will you have m you 
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more vigorous temperament led him into a revoladon- 
ary step that was as logical as it was intensely 
distasteful to Hindu society. Such a flouting of Hindu 
custom could meet with but one fate—the united and 
vigorous protest of orthodox Hinduism. Nityananda's 
renunciation of his ascetic vows, and his marriage late in 
life, had already set an indelible stam upon his Brahman- 
hood. His leadeiship in this further defiance of 
Hindu law and order lesalted in his being outcasted. 

Thus it was that the vigorous application of Chai- 
tanya’s principles was associated with the game of 
Nityananda. The very boldness of the action, and the 
following it created, served to give Nityananda a primacy 
in the inovemsnt, which has descended as a heritage to 
this da}' among the Gosvamis who claim descent from 
him. Once admittance into Vaifehnavism had been 
gained by one large section of the low-caste population, 
the way was prepared for other similar elements to 
press for entrance. 

Here at the very beginning, during Chaitauya’s life 
time, a division arose in the sect which has been lasting. 
Nityanaada’s action m admitting the lower elements 
of society to disci pleship did not meet with the ap- 
proval of Advaita, the veteran scholar of Santipur, who, 
together with Nityananda, had been commissioned by 
Chaitanya to care for his followers in, Bengal. He held 
himself aloof from participation in it, and evidently did 
not believe in any such revolutionary practice of the 
ideas proclaimed by Chaitanya, His descendants con- 
tinued to maintain this conservative altitude, while 
Nitylnanda’s descendants, on the otlier hand, have 
continued to accept the discipleship even of disreputable 
elements in the social order. 

diSevant kinds of bhakti ; all people who are depressed, fallen, and of 
low caste have been fre^ iXKanae of you. The bhakti which you 
have given to the Baniks is desired own by gods, by the perfect, the 
wmu and (HI. vui. p. 2b2). It must be remembered chat this 

biography shows much partiality to Nicyautmda. and is mdmed to be 
more contemed with his history, toward ttie end, than with that of its 
SEbject 
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There wa 5 » no other single leader among the im- 
mediate followers of Chaitanya who wielded an infltience 
m any way comparable to that of N:ty ananda- Advaita, 
while a Brahman and a highly-respected scholar, was 
not in a position to lead a popular movement. He 
was very old, and evidently did not carry his own 
sons with him in devotion to the Vaishnavism of 
Chaitanya. It is recorded that he disowned all his sons 
save one, because ot their lukewarmness in the faith 
This one disciple died without issue Thus the second 
chief branch of the Gosvamis of Bengal are all descen- 
dants of the unbelieving sons of Advaita. Manifestly 
they were not likely to create a very enthusiastic 
following in the early days of the sect, before it had 
attained to fame and power. Of the other immediate 
associates of Chaitanya, each had his own following and 
developed a considerable body of disciples, but there is 
little evidence of their exeiting a decisive influence 
upon the character of the movement. Of course, the 
SIX scholais at Enndaban were honoured as the fathers 
and theologians of the movement, creating its authori- 
tative books, and acting as censors of all that affected 
its thought and welfare. But they were far away 
from Bengal, and necessarily removed, as ascetics and 
recluses, troin the ordinary life of the lay disciples of 
Chaitanya 

Thus the field was left clear for Nityauanda, and his 
became the dominating influence in the development of 
the sect* He, in fact, became its real head. Practically 
all Gosvami families of Bengal owe some sort of 
allegiance to him* Indeed, one may say of the sect 
as a whole, that, as far as Bengal is concerned, it owed 
Its existence very largely to Nityananda and his descen- 
dants 


How THE Movement Grew 

The growth of the movement in this first generation 
was not an organised expansion in any sense. It was 
rather the spreading out of various unco-ordinated 
groups 01 communities, each one gatheiing about the 
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person of a disciple of Chaitanya who had caught some- 
thing: of the power of his master’s contagious bhafeti and 
was intern upon spreading it. The successive pilgrim- 
ages to Puri kept up the hre in the hearts of a large 
body of Chaitanya’s followers, and thus the enthusiasm 
•was maintained 

In a book called VaMizstkshM, which is largely 
descriptive of the life of a Brahman friend and disciple 
of Chaitanya named Vainsivadan, or Vamsidas, we get 
an illustration ot the piocess of the sect’s growth. 
This disciple, to whose caie Cbairanya had committed 
bis mother and sister, migrated trom Navsdvip aftei 
Chaitanya's death, and established himself at a place 
called Baghnapara. Here he set up a temple and gathered 
about him a considerable 'V'aishpa'ca cornmnnity. Hia 
sons and grandsons tollowed in his steps, increased their 
following, and thus established the line of Baghnapara 
Gosvamis. In a similar way each well-known disciple 
cf Chaitanya, recognised as a Gosvami, or guru, of the 
sect, because or his relation to Chaitanya, established 
himself at some centre and built up a la’^ger or 
smaller following of disciples m the sui rounding 
country 

Nityananda settled at Kardaha, a few miles north of 
Calcutta, and made of this place a famous Vaishhava 
centre. He gathered about himself a group ot disuples 
who took an active part m the propagation of the faith. 
Twelve of these men are familiarly known in the 
literature of the sect as the twelve Gopals. They are 
associated with Nityananda in the adoration of devout 
worshippers to-day. They were especially noted as 
singing evangelists, 

Jusi when the cult of the worship of Chaitanya 
was introduced it is difficult to say. Long betore his 
death many had come to believe in him as an iacaina- 
tion, bat the actual worship of his image was hardly to 
be found during his lifetime. King ProtSpa Riidia, of 
Orissa, had a life-sixed image of Chaitanya made some 
time before his death, and the image preserved in the 
Chaitanya temple at Kalna, in the Nadia district, was 
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set up about the time ot Cbaitanya’s departure from 
Navadvip But it is not likely that such worship 
gamed much headway uatil after his death. In the 
V aiHstSikik^ it is recorded that Vamsidas became 
convinced, by means of a rision, that he should spread 
abroad the worship of Chaitanya’s image. He there- 
fore made an image out of the wood of the tzee 
under which Chairanya was born, especially for the 
benefit of Vishpupnya, the stricken wife of Cbaitaoya. 
This image, or something of it incorporated in a new 
one, is still preserved at Navadvip in great sanctity. 

Another friend and follower of Chaitanya, named 
Narahari Sarkar, who wrote the first songs about him 
in the vernacular, is said to have been the first to preach 
the worship of Chaitanya. “He prepared the code and 
the -manira for the worship of Chaitanya, and these 
were accepted hy other Vaishnavas In Bengal a short 
time after. 


Development at Beindaban 

Befme we trace the development of the sect in the 
century after Chaitanya’s death, we should pause here 
to describe the remarkable activity that took place at 
Bnndaban. It forms a chapter by itself in the history 
of Bengal Vaishxiavism and is all the more striking 
because of its being so far removed from the home of 
the sect 

As we have seen, this development at Brindaban 
was the direct result of Chaitanya’s own action. To 
all Vaishnavas, Mathura (modern Muttra) and Brindaban 
are holy sites because of their connection with the legends 
of Krishna To a devotee of Radha- Krishna the scenes 
of Krishna’s Klas at Brindaban must ever be of supreme 
sanctity. Thus it is easy to understand the charm that 
the groves of Brindaban possessed for the Vaishnavas of 
Bengal. But aside from this common attraction exercised 
on all bhaktas, Chaitanya inherited through his gurus a 
more direct interest in the sacred country. As we have 


* Edited by Dr. B K. Sastri, IV, p, 188 
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already pointed out, both his diksha and sannyasa gurus 
were disciples of the great Madhavendra Puri, \\ho, 
fifty years before, had turned the thoughts of Bengal 
Vaishnavas toward the sacred sites of Brmdaban. He 
had even established a small temple there and installed 
two Bengali priests as its custodians. 

Thus in undertaking the restoration of the holy sites 
Chaitanya was following a path already maiked out in 
part However, to him belongs the credit of conceiv- 
ing the enterprise on a far larger scale, and mspirmg a 
band of able men with a spirit equal to its completion 
We may count this the one constructive piir])Ose of 
Chaitanya’s life. Although he was unable personally 
to work at the task, we must admire the immense 
enthusiasm which could bring under its thrall men of 
great capacity and set them to such a life-long task of 
pioneering, laboriotts scholarship, and austerity, 

By far the greatest names among the Chaitanyas 
connected with Brindaban are those of the two brothers, 
Rupa and Sanatana, whose story we have already noted* 
The vast learning of these scholars and their contri- 
bution to the literature of the sect will be dealt with 
elsewhere. Their powers of mind and their prolonged 
studies in Sanskrit lore, combined with the austerity of 
their lives as saintly recluses, gave them a commanding 
position in the religious community centred in Brindaban. 
With them were associated their nephew, Jiva Gosvami, 
whose name and attainments are held in almost equal 
veneration with their own, and three otheis, namely, 
Gopal Bhatfa, Raghunatha Da'^, and Raghunatha Bhatta. 
These six scholars and devotees occupied a unique 
place in the development of the sect. They weie the 
six Gosvamis, the authoritative teachers and exponents 
of its doctrines, and as such have been held in highest 
veneration ever since. 

To these men is due in large measure not only the 
reclamation of the sacred sites, but the popularising of 
Brindaban as one of the chief religious centres in 
north India* In his well-known work, Grovvse 

says that until the end of the sixteenth century the whole 
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couatry was practically woodlaod- “The Vaishiiava 
caltufe then first developed into its present form under 
the influence of the celebrated Bengali Gosazm of 
Brindaban. , . From them it was that every lake 

and grove in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive 
name, in addition to the some seven or eight spots 
which alone are mentioned in the earlier Purapas. 
Again he says, “ This last named community (the 
Bengali Vaishnavas) has had a more marked influence 
on Brindaban than any of the rival schools, as the 
foundation of all the material prosperity and religious 
exclusiveness by which the place is noiv pre-eminently 
characterised, was laid by Chaitanya’s immediate 
disciples."® 

liQpa and Sanataua were the authors, probably, of 
the Mathura, Mahaimya, a work descriptive of all the 
sacred shrmes and now forming a part of the Vara/ta 
Pur an a 

It was under the influence of these leading 
Gosvamis that the great temples of Brindaban were 
built. The finest of them all, the Goviadp temple, 
beats record in a Sanskrit inscription that it was built 
in A D. 1590, under the direction of the two gurus, RSpa 
and Sanatana. This temple, Browse says, “ is the most 
impressive religious edifies that Hindu ait has ever 
produced, at least m Upper India,"® In addition 
to the image of Knshpa in this temple, there are 
small images of Chaitanya and Nityananda, The 
other three that make up the oldest series of temple.s 
are known as Gopinath, Jugal Kisor and Madan 
Mohan. These four temples were undertaken to com- 
memorate a visit from the Bmperor Akbar, vpho came to 
Brindaban drawn by the fame of these Gosvamis. The 
funds were provided by the neighboiinog rajas and 
wealthy disciples. The names of others of the six 
Gosvamis are associated with the building of temples, 
seven of the olde,st being ascribed to their influence. 
One of these, the Radha Damodar temple, deserves 
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mention, because the remains of Jiva Gosvami, its 
founder, and also those of Rupa and Sanatana lie buried 
there 

When we consider the place ot Bnndaban in the 
religfious life of India to-day, with its more than 1,000 
temples, its 32 g:hats, and its ceaseless stream of 
pilgrims, It IS no small achievement to be laid to the 
credit of Chaitanya and his followers that their devotion 
should have laid its foundations- As Dr, Sen Says, 
“How this happened is a tale worth telling to Bengali 
students, for - . this was done by the influence of 
Chaitanya and some of his colleagues, although they 
were but ascetics and beggars and had nothing 
themselves to contribute to the material development 
of the place 

The SIX Gosvamis spent the greater part of their 
lives at Bnndaban, Around them gathered other 
scholars from Bengal, and at their feet young devotees 
came to study. Thus it naturally came about that this 
Bnndaban coterie of scholars became the intellectual 
centre of the sect. Here were created its theological 
works, its philosophy and its ritual. From Brindaban 
the works of these masters were sent to be preached 
and taught m Bcngah The standard life of Chaitanya, 
the Chariiamr^iaj was written here and then sent 
to Bengal. The biography next in Vaishnava favour, 
although written in Bengal, was sent to Brindaban 
to be read and approved In this way the approval 
of the Bnndaban scholars was set up as the 
standard of orthodoxy. As long as the Gosvamis 
lived, and they lived on to the end of the sixteenth 
century, this remarkable primacy of Bnndaban in the 
Bengal movement continued. How much longer it 
survived in such a definite way it is difficult to say 
We read of a conference of Chaitanya scholars held m 
Jaipur at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
composed largely of Brindaban Vaishnavas, when an 
official commentary on the Veddfiia Siliras wa$ decided 
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Upon* This would indicate the continued supretuacy of 
Brindaban at that date. 

The Genkkation Followino Chaitanya 

The g:eneration mnaedzately foHowiag; Chaitanya^s 
death was jn some ways a time of reaction* Chaatanya’s 
gfoingf was a blow that stunned his followers, and left 
them incapable of the emotionaj exercises that marked 
the sect ^‘The sankfrtan parties lost all heart, and 
their great music, which had taken the country by 
surprise and Sooded it with poetry, broke in the midst 
of their enthusiastic performances and sounded no more 
on the banks of the Ganges 

However, the stream of literature which later rose 
to such roluins and power had its origin at this time. 
Many songs were written during this first generation 
after Chaitanya, and the earliest of the biographical notes 
on his life weie pat together then. 

The most important feature of this period, however , 
IS the way in which the sect continued to absorb the 
outcaste elements of the social older* Nityananda's 
work m this respect was earned on by his son, Vira' 
bhadra, or Virachandra, as it is also given* This man 
was evidently a leader of great influence in the growing 
(community, not only because of his being the son of the 
great Nityananda, but also because of the position he 
held in ins own right as the innovator of measuies u£ 
supreme importance for the future of the sect* 

We have noted that for some time before the death 
of Chaitanya there was more or less of a division m the 
sect, Nityananda being the leader of the party which 
was chiefly concerned with extending the sway of 
Vaishnavism among the masses of the population, 
legaidless of caste rule and prejudices. Virabhadra 
evidently continued in his fathei^s footsteps until there 
was danger of a split* He was even threatened with 
excommunication by the Gesvamis of Brindaban, after 
which the differences weie patched up after a fashion* 

//*/. , p 68 
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In the BMkiimtnakara, a historical work written in. the 
early part of the eighteenth century, there is mentioned a 
letter from the six Go'^vamis of Brind5ban expressing 
their pleasine over the return of Virabhadra to the fold 

The most important development connected with his 
name has to do with the admittance into Vaishnavisni 
of the Neta-Neris, i.e. the shaven. These weie mem- 
bers of the Buddhist mendicant orders, left stranded, as 
It were, in Bengal in the wake of their defunct religion 
They were a sadly degraded community, living in pio- 
miscnity, and utterly outcaste in the midst of the Hiiida 
social Older. These hhikshus and hhikshtmis^ of a 
decayed Buddiiism were doubtless attracted to the 
faith preached by Chaitanya and hi$ followers because 
of Its likeness in many w, ays to the faith which had been 
theirs. But not even Nityananda, so far as we know, 
ventured to throw open the gates of the sect to them. 

It was reserved for Virabhadia to take this step. 
Under what ciicumsLaiices, oi with just irhat purpose, 
we cannot say. But the fact is dehnuely stated, and 
referred tom more than one book, that 1,200 bhikshiis 
and 1,300 bhikshupis were adniattccl into the fold of 
Vaishnavism by Virabhadraat Kaidaha. In. coinmeino- 
ration of the event, an annual »iela was held at Kaidaha 
until recent years. It is doubtful how much oi an 
effoi t, if any, was made to reform these new disciples 
and improve their moral standards. At least, mainage 
was instituted among them, to give some semblance of 
propriety to the promiscuous iclations that prevailed. 

Just what 1 elation, if any, the.se Buddhiat mendicants 
bore to the ascetic ni der of vanagls and rfirray?;?/? which 
grew up in the sect is not at all clear It would seem 
as though this might bo the beginning oi mendicanoy 
in the sect, and such a guess is sti engthened by the fact 
that both these gioups trace back their oiigiijs ui the 
sect either to Nitj-'ananda or lus sou. But the fact.s do 
not bear out this supposition very well- Chaitaayas 

‘ Bi^gars, luiUa aad female. They were the iivjate anil nua-i oi 
UudUhiSi'n 
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have never recognized the Nera-Neris as an integral 
part of the beet, and to tnis day they aie not classed 
among the ordinary vairagis of the sect, although there 
can be Uttle difference betw^een them now They still 
persist as a separate class, in name at least. 

Wecauiiocsay for what purpose they were admitted 
In the eyes of many ot the leaders n must have been 
an unpopular stop It is probable that Virabhadra saw, 
m this lot lorn and degraded class, the opportunity of 
creating a propagandist body who could spread the 
doctiines of the sect effectively among tno lowest ranks 
or society. Historically, this episode presents very 
clear evidence of the influence of the widespread tau- 
tricism of the day upon the new movement. These 
Buddhist remnants represented a blend of tantrioiszn 
and Buddhism at its woist^, and their admission into the 
Chmtanya movement seems to indicate a tantric 
leaning on the part of Nityananda and his som It is of 
interest to re^Ilember^ la this connection, that tantric 
symbols are to be found m one of the temples of Kardaha 
bmlt by NityUnanda and Virabbadra. 

Somewhere m this penod is to be placed the 
beginnings of the medteant order mentioned above 
How It began, by whom, and when, are all wrapped m 
obscurity^ Tiaditiou couples the name ot Nityananda 
with the imtiation of the simple form of by which 

it IS known. Theie was nothing new in thib develop- 
ment It meant simply that the ?iew movement was 
follovviug the course of its elder sister sects in Vaish- 
navism. Thar it arose quite apart from the Nera-Nera 
invasion is the likeliest supposition. 

Sevkmtebkth Centuhy Revival 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
all those who had been pxiacipals in the movement 

* Probably derived from aHhougU Vaisnnava-? explain it 

as from the Btogjil: i^otd meamng dres.?. B/ic/c is used of iaiiia- 
tiou into tbe ascetic life of the Bengal Vaishn.ivtL^, ’'vliida is a life 
ixithutit much lule or dibcipliue os compared x’tith tliat of the Sankara 
sam3y"'sis 
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had long since passed away, the sect entei-ed into 
a period o£ great interest Here, ss elsewhexe, the 
history ot the period is largely a record of outstanding 
personalities wno became dynamic centres of influence. 
There weie three such personalities whose character 
and power made them worthy successors of j;he first 
great leaders These men were Siinivasa Acharya, 
Narottama Datta and Syamanaada Das Much of the 
literature of the period is concerned with tliese men, 
and thoir activities m the spread of the Vaishpava faith. 
They had all studied under some of the immediate 
disciples of Cbaitanya and had spent a niunber of years 
at Brindaban, undergoing the highly intellectnal as well 
as ascetic discipline ot the Gosvami circle there. They 
had grown up in the period succeeding Chaitanya’e 
death, when tne cult of his deity had become fixed and 
veneration tor his cliaracter had deepened with the 
years. They were both scholais and saints, learned 
in the intricacies ot Vaishnava theology and saintiy 
in life, with that peeiiiiar combination of ascetic and 
revivalist, vrhich has been the predominant trait of 
Vaishnava sainthood m Bengal since Chaitanya's 
time. A considerable literature grew up dealing with 
the travels, the triumphs, and the sanctity of these 
men. 

Srinivasa carac into prominence through his conver- 
sion of a famous raja, named Vira Hamviia, who was a 
notorious robber. This man became a vigorous Vaish- 
nava, and used 1ns wealth and influence in the propagation 
of the faith. He ivas the ruler of the iiidepeudant State 
of Vishnupur, which embraced a considerable poition of 
what IS now die district of Bankura and more bfc.sides. 
His was one of the oldest ruling houses of Bengal, 
known as tlie Malln Rajas ; they weie m power before 
the Muslim rule. At this time it was a powerful State, 
and became a noted centre of Vaishpavism Numerous 
temples weie built and endowed by this raja and his 
siicces.sors. They are of some importance architec- 
turally, because of their beautiful brick carving and 
because they represent the most complete set of 
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specimens of the dif'tinctiveJy Bcnz'dl sEu'c 'h t^inph* 
architecture to be found to-dtxy,^ 

The second of the trio, Narottanin I mtt;u U5' n 
and heir of Krishnananda Datta, n v, e-ilthy rtj.t oj 
Khetini, of the present Rajshahi <hs!i 1 no t'stah;!%h- 
ment inamtaincd hy this famijj- was uo ih.' n nh' < S a MnaU 
court, and the boy grteev up as soiurthinn' of n prltui 
His incJinations were not in harmony with ih’s hsud m; 
life, and he laiiaway at an early e^jc to whoic 

he dedicated himself to the hfo of um He 

faecaine an ascetic of great fame and san<l 3 t\, au.a'c 
ing many disciples, among wliojn u ere i mrer'ms 
Bialimans. As ho was a Kaymsiha In- casti , this 
infnng-ement of caste punciples m rrned rniivU t-pp(,si 
tiom Among his ctmverts thme iiyuro.s a luU *», tlin 
present bouse of i'aikpftrn, near ( ,ih'iiUu X.uottan'n 
founded a Chaitanya temple at Khumi. am v.ir!!'. *| 
great influence amt ng hjgii and hnr. k'hc'urs l>ov;n>c 
one of the active cennes of the i'uuh, A i'K :u ustnaf 
was held here in the sec'ond ut iIr ventpry, t*: 

CO which every Vnishnava la Hcng.il was uKipd it 
was earned out on n lavish scale, ami, judging H *m Uk 
refetences to it in the htoiatwe, if m.ist hate }i;u a 
notable incident ii: the development of the >ori, 

Kheturi Narottama's <}hsdples “in thvsr pnto'H'Ei/.m,* 
zeal went ujt to the oastoin boidmc of h p, 

Tipperah and Itlampur, wheie tiu nJmr Hik-ss !»,w 
accepted the Chaitmiya cult.” (Alu i.s ” spK.ad thv 
tenets of Vaishciavism m the DmTa <h'strict -ami 
places where the Vaishnavas show, d great mfuit" ?n 
preaching their propaganda.”® Thu t„-mpto so khrmn 
is_of interest because of irs image id Vi'-hf.iu;.' lya, ih>t 
wife of Chaitanya, associated ivith thost < 'lia.frujvtj 
and Nityananda, An annual mela is held hci v iu ( a . 

SyaMANANIS/V AS1> TKR WllSMtSw ilj. OJ(3■^^A 

The third figure uf the group, v^y.uu.uifmih 3 us, 
brings us to the expansion of the uect in (Jinsu. 

’ Mcptiii, Suyj,'^’ i>t ifiJia, su M / , j., hn 
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Syaroananda wfis a man of low caste belonging to 
Onssa, hv,t, In spite ot that fact, he was accepted by a 
Chaitanya gtim la Bengal as his disciple. Later he 
studied for some years at Rrindabsn under the gieat 
Jiva Gosvamf, the last of the six Gosvamis whom 
Chaitanya had settled at Brindaban. After finishing 
his ttaining under Jiva Gosvaini, Syaraansnda returned 
to bis native place rn Onssa, and soon established a 
follouing there by the leuiitj' of his devotion and ibe 
quality of his scholarship. 

Naturally, Oiissa was prepaicd soil for Vaishn'ivism 
The influence of Cbaitanya s Hte at Pini had been 
enormous. The power ot his own ecstatic devotion, the 
annual migiations of hig followers fiom Bengal, and the 
emotional appeal of bis whole experience had made bis 
name and faith widely known dhiougfiout Orissa. 
This had not died out nor been forgotten entirely 
during the succeeding decades So wnen Syatnananda 
began to y’’ocIann tlie religion ot Chaitanya bhakti, be 
found conditions npe for its acceptance. Many among 
the men of inB nonce and leading became his disciples, 
in spite of bis low caste. His chief disciple rvas a 
young raja, named Rasika Muran, who bad come into 
control of an ext€Ei,sive estate. Tin’s young nobleinau 
became a laealous herald of the faith, and gucceedccl m 
carrying it into the backwoods districts as well as into 
the palaces of the aristocracy. The Mahataja of 
Mayurbhati], and the chiefs of various other feudatoiy 
states in Orissa, still acknowledge the desccitdairts of 
Rasika Murari as thoir hereditaiy gurus. 

The ancestor of the present house of Jfayurbhanj 
with his brothers was converted to Vaislmavism in 
1575. He built several substantial teinpliiS of buck 
and stone, superior to most temples round in Bengal. 
Their ruins still .stand ^ 

The work of these pioneer preachers was ably 
carried on. and popularised by a group of poets, known 
as the six Bases Their names weie Achyutananda, 
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Balaratna, Jagannatha, Ananta, Yaaovartta aud Cbai- 
tanya. The piincipal Chaitanya litei aLuro of Oasaa was 
created by them, and their poems and songs made them 
household narxies throughout the piorinccs 

The outcome was that Onssa became sneh a sirong- 
hold of the Chaitanya faith that to-day the name of 
Ganraiigais mom cormnonly reverenced and woi shipped 
among the masses than in Bengal itself. 

VAISHN'AVaM tN ASSAM 

Another section in which the Chniiaaya movement 
made itself felt was in As&ani. While the dex'elepinont 
there was in no sense as ducct a propagation of the 
sect as in Oris.sa, still it may he said that the growth of 
Vai&hnavism theie had mote or less connerLion with the 
spread of the Chaitanya movement. 

The prevalent religion in Af-'snm up to Chsiiany.a’b 
time was the Sakta cnit. It was the religion almust 
entirely of the lajas and the aristocracy. Vaishiinvisin 
spread as a democratic fnith. The apostle of this 
religion m Assam was a conic, in poi ai y of Chaitanya’s, 
by the name of Sankara Deva. 

He travelled through India on a pilgrimage, and wa.s 
evidently drawn to the Vaishijava faith at this time 
Tradition states that he was a student for some time 
under Advaita at Santipur; it is also said that at one 
time he and his leading disciple visited Chaitanya 
at Puri. While these things arc insnfScient to establish 
a direct relation between him and Chaitanya, yet it is 
altogether Hkely that the inspiration behind his 
advocacy of Vaisbnavisra was due to tJie Chaitanya 
revival in Bengal. He is spoken of as belonging to 
the Chaitanya school. His chief doctrines were 
characteristic of the Chaitanya sect, such as the adora- 
tion of Vishnn above all others, the exaltation of the 
Bhnguvata Parana, the efficacy and sufficiency of nama' 
klrtan, i.e. the recitation of the name of God, and the 
use of sanklrtan as true worship. 

The two main divisions of the sect, which spring 
from Sahkara Deva, are called Mahapurushya and 
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Bamunya. Although there are minor offshoots, these 
continue to represent the mam stream oi the Vaish- 
navism ot Assam. Buddhist inhuence is evident m 
the ebaraeter of the laathas, called saiiras ; for they 
have far more of a monastic rule than is found in any 
of the akhras of the Bengal Vaishnavas- These maihas 
are extensively developed on the island of Majuia, in 
the Upper Brahmaputia rivei, the headquarters of one 
branch of the sect containing no less than 188, the 
larger ones accommodating as many as 300 ascetics. 
No -women are allowed here — ceitainly a gieat advance 
over the afchras found in so many villages of Bengal, 
One cannot bnt wonder whether there is not a significant 
1 elation between this highei morality of the Assamese 
mathasand the fact that the founder, Sankara Deva, did 
not preach the fifth stage of the Chaitanya bhakti, which 
uses the imagery of love between man. and woman to 
symbolize the highest devotion The Barounya division 
of these Assam Vaishnavas names Cliaitanya among 
the traditional teachers of the sect, but there to-day no 
connection of any kind with the Bengal Vaishnavas 
Indeed, the sect as a w'hole is remarkably provincial, 
some of It:, wahantas'- and Gosatns''' being lai gely ignorant 
not only of Vaishnavism elsewhere, but also of the 
fundatnental philosophy of their own faith However, 
it doe-i not seem too much to claim that the Vaish- 
navisin of Assam, nurahering some one million three 
hundred thousand adherents, and occupying a place of 
importance in the religious life of the province, is an 
indirect but real result of the ChaitanyK movement. 

Two CeNTUSTES of DECCtWE 

After the vigorous expansion of the seventeenth 
century, the fortunes of the sect seem to have gone 
under a cloud that lasted for nearly two hundred years. 
The historical works pioduced as a part of the gieat 
literary output of the sect were largely confined to the 
seventeenth century The last of these works, the 

^ Head of a niatha or aklira, •* Colloquial v,orruptuj» of fjo'.v.mi?. 
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jBftaki^raincl’^ara^^s;^s^^’!:xtten within the first fewfiecafie^ 
of the ejgfhteenth century, After ifwe have nothing ot 
importance. The sect seems to have burnt itseJf out 
and to have sunk gradually into a lethargic state, with 
neither leaders nor spirit worthy of its tradition 

It was a period of a great 6akta revival over Bengal, 
followed hy decadence generally in Hindu society 
For Vaishpavism these two centimes were the dark 
ages. E\en members of prominent Gosvamf faimhes 
renounced their sectarian faith and wandered off into 
corrupt cults, which spread their rank growth every- 
w'heie. No longer appealing to the better elements in 
the community, its mciement was restricted to the 
low’est sections of the social order, the ignorant, the 
viciou'. and the moially outcast. Bereft of the 
spiritual fervour and religious vitality that had given 
reality to its social appeal, it lost most of its 
distinctiveness as a lefoj rning influence The usages of 
Hindu society re-established themselves within the sect, 
until the <5asvhmis and the householders wore as much 
subject to caste rules as the orthodox society itself. 
Those Gosvamis of low^er ca,stes who had Brahman 
disciples, of whom there weie considerable niimbcis in 
the eaily days, decreased in nuinber and influence until 
to-day scarcely any such can be found. Even among the 
vairagis of the sect caste distinctions re-established 
theimselves to a certain, extent. "Thus,” says the 
historian of Bengali literature, “do we find Hindu 
society to be almost proof against any attempt to break 
down the Brahmanical caste system. Hindu society has 
often been seen to yield for a time to the inspired 
efforts of a great genius to level all ranks, but, as often, 
It has been found to re-assert itself when the new 
order, after its brief hey-day of glory, gradually 
succumbs to the power of older institutions,"^ 

Tee Modern Revival 

In spite of the eclipse of these centuries, some life 
remained in the sect. With the nineteenth century there 

’ f/.JB L.L„ p. 607. 
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mmt have cotx^e a lenewal of vi^otit^ altl^oiigh there h 
little naatcria] by which to jadge of this. As early as 
1851, an acute observer speaks of the Yaishnavas as 
being the most active of the Hindu sects in Ben^ah^ An 
awakening of mfceicst generally in Chaitaaya and m his 
Vaisbiaavjsm beg“aa in the third quarter of the last 
century. A very definite influence in this respect was 
the paitiahty shown by the rising Brahino Samaj, atthe 
height oi; its vigour, for xhe type of religious devotion 
peculiarly associated with the Chaitaaya Yaishnavas. 
The introduction, by Keshnb Chandra Sca^ of many of 
the cbaracteiiotic features of Chaitanya^s bhakti into 
Brahmo Samaj practices, and the evident Vaishnava 
infliience upon hia own religious eKperience at this 
period, form one of the most mtcresting chapters in 
the hisfory of the Brahmo Samaj. Keshnb was 
doubtless influenced in this direction by one of his 
followers, Bi}oy Krishna Gosvainb who, although 
himself a Gobvami in the Chaitan^a sect, had been won 
to the Brahmo movement Kcshiib Ininself, howevet, 
belonged to an old Vaishnava tamily, and had, as it 
wore, the taste for Vai^^hnava ways in his very blood* 
An mcreasmg emphasis on bhakti, the use of the lustic 
drum and cymbals, the mstitution of sanldr^an aucl 
nagarkirtan, all showed the influence of Vaishnava 
ideas^ The chief of the Brahmo fettivals, the Maghob 
sab, celebrated with great emotiona] fci vour at least in 
earlier days, had its oiigin in this period of Vaishnava 
influence A w’cH-knowm historian of the Samaj wrote 
thus of this period ^ 

The character of this cl&votienal or bliaktx moveinesiat js not only 
Ilindu, but of that peculiar type; of knoTO the religion 

of the VniSshnavas Theprevtoits hwtory of iht was 

noted for notinng so much xu*? a co’*d colourless ratJcaalrnn and ann- 
idolatrous contemptousnes-s, v^hich sneered at every sect showang any 
definite spiritual type* And the Vtu^^hnavas weie noted fi>r nothing 
so iniTCit as grotesque personal habbs, wild devotioual e^chO'’ 

meat leading sometimes to uncon'^cronsGesb. The Vaishnawf^ were 

^ CaiaUta Rmiw. VoL XV, p. I7L 

^ Maxumdar, Fuiih and of the Brahmo Sevta}, pp, 

223-24 
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neither h)c(h nor di^tms?ui*?hecT by ino<lem edtication The 

Bmhmo Baina} wab the restart of the the brilliant^ the £\spu 

ing, the iveH-i-o-do, It is duBuiiit to ^ay induct'd the leu-derb of 

ihcBruli-mnBanvijteH^ntAv the old-fasluoiied pkbijui foms oC Vaush 
nava aucl mui^ieat appuut;nane'ee\ B’he unfaYnioiieTfle khok 

axiil Vn^tal Vve:e adopted altboi\f^h not i^ithaut prUc^t on 

rne part of ■^o^rje^ T!^e un'?ckutjfi^ pcpolur tanct> <)f the Vai^hna\a^ 
came tnto %oiilic la faut, the 35rah772o 8iiir?a| to meoiporate 

mto it-self the entire spint of Vui^Uu^viMn. 

Cbaitanyn undoubtedly had a place uf peculiar inOiteuce 
in iCeslmh's mind aad heart* He indiidecl tho Bengal 
saint in the list of thoKc great figures of religion to 
%vhoin be led his Stunaj in spirit pilgrimage horn tune 
to time* H:s brogiapher says;^ 

Jvo^hab^8 ti^ndore^t rcdwitionv, after tho'^c v\Kh ChnJ^t, ■i^e^^ xvitli 
Chaiton^a, the prophet of dvine love ui B^^ngaL The emotmni 
developinent of hi*? rohgiuu ve^y greatly nidehted to tbi^v sweet 
chaiacttJt* * . It meant the r>pe-ning np of a luw woild of rehgiou^ 
fLchngj It laid the foimdauon of a ne^v spujtnal relationshtp with * 
the apostle of ) 'haku* 

Tlie prominence feus ^iven lu die cultured cneJes 
the Biahmo Snmaj to Chaitnnyn and hr> religious 
experience mrst ba%"e helped very mateually to atouse 
new mteteijt in his cult* Indeed, one writer ol our day 
gooh so far as to say that, ‘'except tor Keshub Chandra 
Sen, the educated community of Bengal woukl not be lu 
a position to understand and nppieciate the teachings 
of 0n Gauranga/'^ 

The neoTCrzshi^a movement, which sprang up in the 
eighties of the nineteenth century, was the most direct 
cause of the revival of Vaishiiavistn* It was largely a 
Htoravy movement flowering m a large number of books 
on Knshaa and the Gita. This movement kd to the 
study of the old Vaishnava literature of Bengal, and 
to the redisaovery of the stores of icligious uispuation 
in the beginnings of the Chaitanya moxement* Two 
w^orks on Chaitanya, among otheis, rcsitUcd from this 
study, both the ptodnet of the facile pea of the late 

^ Mugnmclar, iJfe a?id T£acM??^s of K<?s/iu6,'gip 104 
B, C* Pai, The World and the New Di’^pensaitoji, Samiaiv 17, 
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Shishir Kiitnar Ghose, of the well-known Cakutta news- 
paper, Aniriia Basar Fainka The Annya Mimai Chm il, 
a biography of Chaitanya in Bengali, ha& been very 
widely read, and is one of the best known books of modern 
Bengal. His Guitranga, a two-volume work in 

English, IS sn extraordinary production and has also had 
considerable influence. The personality of the author 
ot these booksi, and the interests repiesented by the 
newspaper which he and his brother, Motilal Ghose, 
made famous, were factors of great potency in 
stirring up new life and activity in the sect The 
influence emanating from this Patrika group vvas by 
far the most energetic single inflaence vvorking for the 
revival of Chaitanya Vaishpavism. Two emphases were 
evident in all their work. The social aspect of Chai- 
tanya’s life and teaching was put to the fore. He was 
hailed as a great social reformer who bad risen up 
against the caste system and heralded anew day. The 
wiitings of this group also taught a clear-cut incarna- 
tion doctrine. Chaitanya was the Lord Ganrahga, deity 
incarnate, the counterpart m Bengal of the Loicl Jesua 
Christ in Palestine, 

Tne revdval of interest m Chaitanya revealed itself 
in various ways. Eftorts to interest the educated 
classes were evident. The production of liteiMturc was 
stimulated, vernacular magazines sprang up, informal 
organisations were formed m many places for weekly 
sahkirtaa and the study of Vaishnava teaching, leccurers 
went about preaching on bhakti and the BhCtyavaia 
Piuana^ the loose organisation of the diatuct and pro- 
vincial (associations) was revived, and it w’n.s 

sought to make the celebration of Chuaitanya’s birthday 
a popular aifair. For some year.? in. Calcutta this was 
celebrated in one of the public squares of the city, witn 
massed nagarkirtans and a popular progiamme One 
interesting feature of the revival was the development 
of what has been termed neo-Vaishpavism, the cieed 
of some latter-day adherents attracted by cerlnin 
phases of Vaishpavism, but having no connection with 
the sect. Prominent among such might be named 
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men like Bepin Chandra Pal and C. R. Dag, the fortnet 
of whom has written voluminously on Vaishnava 
phdosoph}", but whose interpretations, indebted at 
times to Chidstian theoIog:y, are not wholly acceptable 
to orthodox: pandits 

A marked increase in the temples and sacred sites at 
Navadvip is one result of the modern revivaL A 
Chattanya temple has also been erected in Benares in 
recent years, in the hope of getting a foothold for 
Gauranga in that hoary centre of Saivism, Efforts are 
being made to found at Navadvip a new Sanskrit tol, 
which shall serve as a centre for the study and propaga- 
tion of the philosophy of the Bengal Vaishnavas A 
commodious site has been secured through the 
generosity of a stalwart adherent of VaishnavLsm, the 
Maharaja of Cossnn bazar, but so far the scheme has not 
been cotnpleted. 

iKirLUENCR OF THE SkCT OK BBNG-AE SOCIETY 
Before concluding this survey of the history of the 
$ect. It may be well to attempt a brief estimate of its 
varied influence on tho life and thought of Bengal 
society- 

The Bengali Imzguage itself owes no small debt to 
the Chaitanya movement. For by it the vernacular of 
tho people was lifted to a place on a par with Sanskrit as 
the medium of works of scholarship. Previous to the 
literature of the sect, Sanskrit was the language used for 
senoas and digmfied work. Bengali wae looked upon as 
beneath the level of scholarship, to be used with apolo- 
gies, The great output of the Chaitanyas changed all 
that. In their hands the language of the people was 
seen to be a St vehicle for the poet and the philosopher. 

When we consider the influewe of the seoi upon the 
liter ahire of Bengal, it is difficult to appraise it at its full 
value. Its effects were far-reaching. The movement 
was an oucbar.*>t of religious enthusiasm, vital and real. 
Its effect upon literature was life-givingi It broke away 
from forms and customs, literary as well as social, and 
made for itself new modes of expression. In the songs 
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which sprang' forth in such profusion the lyrical feeling 
of the poets invented ne'w metres and. enriched the 
poetic possibiUtjfcs of the language. 

In the Vhishnava wiitmgs, we find a freedom hom the ngidtifos 
of ciasbioal mofiels~-not to be mistaken for the martisPc and nn- 
lestrained fAcfeses of the vulgaj,but ivhich is, prompted by a snptnor 
poetic fficulty, coJi'-rtiiovis of its art, making light of restncticns, tliongh 
keenly alive to tlie natural rhythm of metie and expression ' 

Biography was peculiarly a gift of the sect to Bengali 
literature Thci e was no such thing before the Vaisbnava 
narratives. Mythology there was, “monstrous fable.s, 
as re-mote from history as any fietton, and stoiies of 
the gods, but none of that portrayal of eontenipoi ary 
human events ns seen m the actual facts oi a man's life. 
To have introduced so vital an element into the 
literature of a race, and brought a whole people's 
interest down out of the clouds of supernatural phantasy 
to the solid earth of oitr common humanity, is no slight 
distinction for a religious movement. 

This note of reality likewise marked the brilliant 
outpoui ing of song which was so distinctive a rcatuve 
of the sect's development. The Vaishnava poetiy was 
full of reality. It was the expression of feeling, the 
voicing of the heart’s experience, vital and transform- 
ing Poctiy hitherto, being too much the handmaid of 
royal courts, had lacked this quality. The amount of 
these Vaifehpava songs is amazing. They are a lync 
oesan in thcmselvefe, and from this ample source the 
stream of poetic inspiration in Bengal has been flowing 
ever since 

In its infittence upon the Hindu tacial m der as wc 
have seen, the Chaitanya movement in the days of it*! 
first exuberance came near being a social revolution. 
It created a new .spirit within the lower tanks 
of society that threatened the .spaitual supi curacy 
of the Brahman priesthood and their \iested in- 
terests. In proclaiming the faith that in common 
worship and devotion men were bound logethet 
in a relationship that transcended caste and family 

^ H,B.L A., p. 601 * Ihd,pm 
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distinctions, Chaitanya came near the truth, proclaimed 
long before in Galilee, that underlies all true democracy- 
The work of later leaders, m admitting to Vaishnava 
fellowship caste groups that had no standing m the 
social order, especially the great mass of degraded 
Buddhist mendicants, was courageous social pioneenug 
diiectly in Ime with Chaitanya's principles- Further- 
more, the success with wluchr in the face of unceasing 
social pressure, the sect upheld and maintained for a 
century the validity of spiritual leadership, ciitaely 
irrespective of cSbte convention and pnestly authoiiiy, 
was m Itself rto mean social coatubuUon, 

The^e social heterodoxies succumbed in the end for 
the sect lacked a spnituaJ dynamic suificieiit for the task 
of trausformmg society. But to set up the ideals it did, 
and to have upheld them, if only for a time^ was a fact 
of social significance. To this day, in Bengal Vaish- 
riavism ib the last resoit of the social oatcaste. Degraded 
though this idea ot asylum may be, and bereft of all 
spiritual significance, there yet remains m it something 
of Its nobler origin- 

As an tdncafimial Inilueme of no mean value, a good 
word can m said for this movement. As the counter- 
part of its offer ot common leligious privilege to all 
alike. It also brought something of intellectual enlighten- 
ment to the masses The stimulus of the new faith and 
itb exaltation of the Vaishriava scriptures led many a 
humble and illiterate devotee to become literate enough 
to possess and enjoy something of the sect^s literature, 
At least, this is the evidence of the ancient MSS. that 
hdve been collected m large numbers m recent scars* 
A large propoitionof them have been recovered from 
very numble homes, where they have been preserved 
for centuiie$ with religious veneration, the ability to 
lead them having long since been lost. Many of the^e 
MSS* were theimelves written by low-caste men,^ 

The kirtauB and kathakatai' of the sect were a 

^ HX> 598 

* A ktihaka is a professional stor ^-teller, who recites *tones from 
thfc scriptures. 
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potent educational force iu themselves. They are the 
and reciting:, respecbyely^ of the gieafc themes 
and Ihe familiar stories of religion. It Is true that 
these forms of popular instruction were not entnely 
origmal with the Vaisbnavas, but their vigorous use of 
them and the new life and content put into them by the 
Chaitanyas made oi them a distinctive feature of tho 
sect's activity. Let the histoiian of Bengal's literature 
speak of the influence of these popular modes of 
education : 

The kJrtana songs once a madness m Bengal, and even now 
they carry great favour a certain secdon of our community 
The lingers are generally acquainted with scholarly Vaxshnava worhs 

They commit to memory most of the padas of the Vaisliaava 
masters* and it is the people of thiii cla^ who h' ^ - t-i ^ - 

noblest ideas of self-sacnfidBg love to rural i ^ 1 

350 yeois^ 

Of the kathakas he has this to say : 

It IS impossible to exaggerate the great indueuce which they 
wield over the i^iasses . The manner in which tna modern 
kathakns deliver stories with the object of imparting religioa^ 
instruction and mspinug ctevotionai senumeate in Bengal is denvecL 
from the Viusbnav'is, The kathakas of the old school v;ere 

scholars, poets and dnisbed singers The ei^ecfc which tneii narration 
produced was wonderful Born £,tory-tellers as thcv were* thexr 
oration was coupled with power of music, the effecr ot all of winch was 
heightened by their command over language and their great i^cholar- 
ship- AH this made them the must popular flgiuei^ in Bengali society, 
atid It IS imposhible to describe the hold which they bad upon die 
women of our uauntry When their work was done, they 

would hasten in the evenings to hear the stones nurrattd by kathakas 
at the hoUvSe of some one, who wes genemllv a man of moans and of 
religions temperconoat The stones inspired die minds of w^umen by 
instances of the lofty socnflce that Hindu wives have mndo for the 
sake of virtue, chastity and fmth , * 

As I have .said, it was Vai^Iinavas to whom the kathaSpOr 
stones, owe the degant ionu m which wc at preheat find them. I'he 
Vaishnava go-iJvamis, or pnests have up io tbc present day the 
monopoly of this professicm^ 

Thus it can be claimecl for the Chaitanya movement 
that ft served to stimulate these educational processes 
for the masses of the population, aud also made possible 
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the rising into real scholarship o-f man of abiliiy from 
low castes. Syamanaada, for instance, who, as \\q 
have seen, was the preacher who proclaimed the faith 
across Orissa, rose to scholarship and honoured guiuship 
in Vaishnavism from a very humble caste, Ordmanly 
the portals of Sanskrit scholarship would have been 
shut to such as he, but in the t^ils ot the Vanshnava 
scholars caste was no bar. 

In this broadening out of life's possibilities women 
also shared. They were not merely the gainets from 
the stimulation to education generally w'hich we have 
noted, but there seems^ also, to har^e been in this 
Vaishnavism an embryonic recognition, of the inherent 
dignity and worth of woman's per.sonality which must 
be called distinctive. 

la tne de&cnptioni g:\en by MiikuudArSma. who vividly portrays 
every detail of social lYe m Bengal m the sixtecutti ceatiiry, we iind 
the wooiea of tbe Joiver ca&tee. leceiviug a iaix ednoation, not to speak 
of those who belonged to the toghor castes.^ 

It IS interesting to note that the education of girls 
continued to maik the sect, to some extent at least, up 
to the modem era. In a report on vertiacuiai education 
in Bengal for 1835-38, by the Rev, W. Adam, special 
Government Commissioner, it is pointed out that the 
only exception to the universal illiteracy among females 
was found among the mendicant Vaishpavas, who could 
read and write and instructed theii daughters."* Time 
and again in the records of this sect mention i.s made 
of women who weie honoured for their learning and 
sanctity, Such a one was Jahnavi, the wife of Nitya- 
nanda. After his death she became widely known 
through her pilgrimages, hut also because of her 
character and attainments. In the Va^iSlAikshS. we find 
the interesting fact recorded that Jahnavi gave diksha 
(initiation) to two young men. Another instance is that 
of Hemalata Devi, a daughtci of Srinivasa of the 
famous trio. She seems to have been something of a 
guru also, as the author of the well-known historical 

^ H,B,L L ‘ Cii/r«tA Jami.uy, 1316, p,68 
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work, Karndnanda, is spoken o£ as her disciple. Chai- 
tanya's own wife, Vishijupriya, was for Tnany years an 
honoHred fig"ure in the sect, honoaied alike for her 
sanctity and foi her relation to Chaitanya.^ 

Jtist when the ascetic order of the seel vva.s thrown 
open to women wo cannot say, but it is clear that, 
disreputable as the terms vairagini and Vazsknavl 
have become to-day, women did find in the fraedom 
o£ the mendicant life sometlimg besides mducements to 
irregular relations. At one time these female ascetics 
played some real part in the community as a type of 
seaana teachers. In the autobiogiapliy ot Devcsidra 
Nath Tagore w'C find mention made of unwelcome 
visits of Md~Gosdins^ to the household of his childhood, 
evidently mcamng the vairagmis of the Chtutanya 
Vaishiiavas. In Hunter’s work on Orissa there is an 
interesting reference to the part played by these 
Vaishtiava vairaginis in zenana education m Bengal 
It is true, he refers to a sub-sect of the Vaishnavaa ot 
w'hom no trace is to be found to-day. He speaks of 
them as holding the theory ot women’s independence, 
evidently a sort of Bengali huffragette group born out 
of season. The women were trained as teachers of 
women- folk for the purpose of spreading the sect, and 
in, the early years of the nineteenth century were an 
educational asset. So much so, that at one time the 
Oovoinment bud in mmd a nonua! E,ehocJ for those 
Vaishnava vaiiagipH with a view to using them m 
educational nmrk.^ 

A woid should he included here about the educational 
influence of what seems to have been a dnstnictively 
Vaishpava product — the village Hafi Saidiit. This was a 
regular meeting for leading and discussion of the scrip- 

^ Madhavs DSsi is a name that sboultl Ins jnvluUeil in a iwt of 
these Vaishnava ivtunen She was an ascetic of Orissa aoteel for 
learning aiwl aevotion, and someamg of a poet as wcU, One of lior 
poems IS inclucled m the Poems by htdzan ifamen, published by 
the Assouahoa Press 

^ MotherGosvatnhacoPoquial terns foras'mragini; more coEEiaDa 

is tmlap 

’ Anhquitiest Vol. I, p. 1X0, 
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tures, lectures, kirtan, and the development of bhakti 
generally. Meetings were monthly as a rule. Often 
a building was erected for the purposes of the sabha 
by common subscription, and, failing this, it was held 
in private houses. The emphasis was distinctly educa- 
tional, and it must have had a real influence in the life 
of the village. It was a democratic institution uniting 
all and supported by all. This sabha probably has no 
parallel in Hinduism, and it comes nearer to the Western 
type of congregational worship and teaching than any- 
thing else in Hindu practice. To-day these village 
sabhas have largely given place to the larger assemblies 
known as sammilanis, which meet only occasionally 
and rotate from place to place. They are modelled 
upon the Congress type of meeting, which is a political 
product of modern India. 

This hasty review of the influence of the sect upon 
Bengal life would not be complete without a brief mention 
of its co7itribuiion to art. We have already seen how the 
treasures of Brindaban, its four oldest temples, unrivalled 
in north India, were built under the supervision of Chai- 
tanya\s disciples, Sanatana and Rupa. Ic is noteworthy 
that the best of the old temples in Orissa and Bengal are 
Vaishnava. Those in Orissa are in ruins, but in Bengal, 
thanks to the work of the Archseological Department, 
the Vishpupur temples still stand as striking examples 
of the Bengal type of temple architecture. These 
temples, two of which — the Madan Mohan and the Jot 
Bahgla — are shown in illustration, are all built of brick. 
The fine carving on the brick front of the Madam 
Mohan temple is especially noteworthy, each one of the 
panels representing a group of figures. The construc- 
tion of the Jot Bahgla temple draws attention by its 
curious effect as of two huts joined together. The 
characteristic which is peculiar to the Bengal temple 
generally, and of which the Vishnupur temples are the 
best examples, is the curving roof, evidently in imitation 
of the village hut. All of these temples bear inscrip- 
tions. 



